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Tue Socirat SEcuRITY BULLETIN is 
published monthly under authority 
of Public Resolution No. 57, ap- 
proved May 11, 1922 (42 Stat. 541), 
as amended by section 307, Public 
Act 212, Seventy-second Congress, 
approved June 30, 1932. The print- 
ing of this publication has been 
approved by the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget (Sept. 11, 1950). 
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The BuLuietin is prepared in the 
Division of Research and Statistics, 
Office of the Commissioner, Social 
Security Administration. It re- 
ports current data on operations of 
the Social Security Administration 
and the results of research and 
analysis pertinent to the social se- 
curity program, and is issued pri- 
marily for distribution to agencies 
directly concerned with the admin- 
istration of the Social Security Act. 
Statements in articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect final conclusions or 
official policies of the Social Secu- 
rity Administration. Any part of 
this publication may be reproduced 
with appropriate credit to the 
BULLETIN. 
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The Buttetin is for sale by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., to whom all pur- 
chase orders, with accompanying 
remittance, should be sent. The 
annual subscription is $2.00 in the 
United States, Canada, and Mex- 
ico and $2.75 in all other countries; 
price of single copy, 20 cents. 
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The Sociat SecurIry YEARBOOK, 
an annual calendar-year supple- 
ment to the BULLETIN, was issued 
as a separate publication for the 
years 1939-48. Calendar-year data 
for later years will be published as 
an annual statistical supplement 
in each September issue of the 
BULLETIN. Most of the early issues 
of the YEARBOOK are available from 
the Superintendent of Documents 
as follows: 1939, 50 cents; 1940 and 
1941, 70 cents each; 1942 and 1944, 
50 cents each; other issues are out 
of print. 
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vivors insurance beneficiaries in- 

creased spectacularly during the 
year following enactment of the 1950 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act; by the end of August, 4.2 mil- 
lion persons were receiving monthly 
benefits, 1.2 million more than a year 
earlier. Beneficiaries aged 65 or over 
increased by 1 million, while depend- 
ent or surviving children under age 18 
and the mothers of such children in- 
creased by a fifth of a million. Percent- 
age increases ranged from 55 percent 
for persons receiving old-age benefits 
to 21 percent for children; the over-all 
increase was 41 percent. As a result 
of the large number of awards to aged 
persons, they formed 75 percent of all 
beneficiaries in current-payment sta- 
tus at the end of August, compared 
with 72 percent a year earlier. 

At the end of August, monthly bene- 
fits were being paid at a monthly rate 
of $148.1 million, almost two and a 
half times the rate a year earlier. The 
increase of $86.5 million was due 
chiefly to the higher benefit rates pro- 
vided by the amendments and to the 
rapid growth in the beneficiary rolls 
resulting from benefits awarded dur- 
ing the year. More than 1.5 million 
monthly benefits were awarded in the 
12-month period following enactment 
of the 1950 amendments; about three- 
fifths of them were old-age benefits to 
retired workers. 

Monthly benefit awards in August 
totaled 119,000, about 15,000 more 
than in July and more than double 
the number awarded in August 1950. 
Benefit awards made to parents num- 
bered 712, more than in any other 
month. In August, 38,100 lump-sum 


Tow number of old-age and sur- 
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death payments totaling $5.0 million 
were made with respect to 36,700 de- 
ceased workers; the average lump- 
sum amount per worker was $137. 


CHANGES FROM JuLY to August in the 
number of recipients of public assist- 
ance in the Nation were in the same 
direction as the changes for each 
month since early 1951—downward 
for old-age assistance, aid to depend- 
ent children, and general assistance 
and upward for aid to the blind and 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. Fewer persons received old- 
age assistance than in any other 
month since November 1949. The num- 
ber of families getting aid to depend- 
ent children dropped almost to the 
number in January 1950. The August 
caseload for general assistance was 
the lowest since the end of 1946. Al- 
though many one-person cases had 
been transferred from general assist- 
ance to the new program for disabled 
persons, the number of cases aided 
under these two programs combined 
was lower in August than the number 
of general assistance cases alone in 
September 1950—the month before 
the first payments were made ‘under 
the new program. 

Decreases in August in the number 
of recipients were reported by three- 
fifths of the States for old-age assist- 
ance, four-fifths of the States for aid 
to dependent children, and about two- 
thirds of the States that report for 
general assistance. More States had 
increases in the rolls for these types 
of aid in August, however, than in re- 
cent months. The old-age assistance 
rolls were larger than those for July 
in 22 States; more families received 


aid to dependent children in 10 
States; and the general assistance 
caseload was larger in at least 15 
States. The opposing changes in the 
States resulted in a decrease for the 
Nation of 0.2 percent in the number 
of persons receiving old-age assist- 
ance and declines of 1 percent for aid 
to dependent children and 1.4 percent 
for general assistance cases. 

The number of persons receiving aid 
to the blind went up only 0.1 percent 
(89 recipients) from July but was 
larger in August than in any previous 
month except November and Decem- 
ber 1950. Some employed blind per- 
sons have, doubtless, applied for aid 
to the blind because of the provision 
in the 1950 amendments to the Social 
Security Act that any earned income 
not exceeding $50 a month may be 
exempted in determining need in aid 
to the blind after July 1, 1951, and 
must be exempted after July 1, 1952. 

Two additional jurisdictions, New 
Jersey and Puerto Rico, made their 
first payments of aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled in August. 
The total net increase (2,422) in the 
number of individuals receiving this 
type of assistance was smaller, how- 
ever, than in any previous month ex- 
cept January. Substantial decreases 
in the number of recipients in some 
States are explained by the transfer 
back to general assistance of some 
persons who had been given aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled on 
the basis of assumed eligibility for 
this program but who were found on 
review not to meet the State’s criteria 
for determining permanent and total 
disability. 

Under all programs in more than 








half the States the average payments 
were larger in August than in July, 
but the change was generally small. 
-Only Utah and Wisconsin increased 
the average payment for old-age as- 
sistance by as much as $1. Both of 
these States raised the maximum 
payment, and Utah increased the 
amounts allowed for food, clothing, 
home maintenance, and nursing-home 
care. 

Illinois was the only State to in- 
crease its average payment of aid to 
dependent children by as much as $1 
per recipient. The increase of $1.65 
resulted when, instead of meeting 
only 95 percent of established need, 
the full amount was met. Average 
payments of aid to the blind rose more 
than $1 from July to August in seven 
States, and averages under the pro- 
gram for the disabled in three States. 
August payments of general assist- 
ance averaged at least $1 more per 
person in 10 States. Total payments 
for all types of assistance, which had 
amounted to $188,143,000 in July, 
rose slightly to $188,189,000. 


THE NUMBER OF INITIAL CLAIMS filed 
by unemployed workers with the State 
unemployment insurance offices de- 
clined sharply (11.2 percent) in 
August, in line with the usual pattern 
of previous years. Fewer vacation and 
inventory lay-offs, some improvement 
in the apparel and leather goods in- 
dustries, and administrative factors 
were important influences affect- 
ing these claims. The number of 
weeks of unemployment claimed, 
which represent continued unemploy- 
ment, did not experience their usual 
decline in August and, in fact, rose 
slightly—0.4 percent. 

Checks were sent to a weekly aver- 
age of 801,000 unemployed workers 
during August—7 percent more than 
in July but 18.5 percent less than in 
August 1950. The amount of benefits 
paid to unemployed workers rose 14 
percent to $75.1 million. The greater 
relative rise in benefits than in the 
number of average weekly benefi- 
ciaries reflected the longer work- 
month in August and also the rise 
from $20.69 to $21.07 in the average 
check for total unemployment. 


Selected current statistics 


[Corrected to 


Oct. 8, 1951] 









































Calendar year 
Item August July August 
1951 1951 1050 
1950 1949 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 
Ot Cs 6 eve eedag a ksraapatnwecense 64, 208 64, 382 64, 867 63, 099 62, 105 
p RRR RRRES SSE ee era 62, 630 62, 526 62, 367 59, 957 58, 710 
Covered by old-age and survivors in- 
Lee et con cducgilustcinocnee 37,131 35, 165 34, 314 
Covered by State unemployment in- 
ee. i cecosewas 34, 600 34, 400 33, 900 32, 809 31, 581 
SRE I a ce 1, 578 1, 856 2, 500 3, 142 3,395 
Personal Income é (in billions; seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates 
| RIE Se A ae RL” ee $254.3 $252.4 $225.4 $224.7 $205.1 

Employees’ income §--_.................--- 171.0 170.3 148.4 145.8 133.8 

Proprietors’ and rental income - ae 50.3 49.2 46.1 44.0 41.4 

Personal interest income and dividends - --- 19.8 19.7 18.4 19.3 17.1 

,  ~ > | SAGA Ss oe are 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.4 2.2 

Social insurance and related payments ?_ __- 7.0 7.0 6.0 6.5 6.8 

— subsistence allowances * and bo- 

0 ELSE LS SME 2 3 EER SEE 1.1 1.1 2.2 2.2 2.0 

Misestlansous income payments ®_......... 2.8 | 2. 1.9 4.5 | 1.8 

Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: | 
Current-payment status: !® 
Number (in thousands) -..............-- 4,177 4,099 Sh ees) Feuer OTE 
Amount (in thousands) ................- | $148,119 $145, 720 $61, 641 | $1, 018, 149 $655, 852 
Average primary benefit. ..............--- | $42. 29 $42. 44 GI OO Riincusudnececiosunsansue 
Awards (in thousands): 
| AOE Ee 119 103 53 963 682 
fe SERS Se ae $3, 713 $3, 198 $2, 138 26, 234 | $15, 343 
| ] | 
Unemployment Insurance ® | 
Initial claims (in thousands) __- 942 1,061 o32| 12,251 | «17, 660 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thou- 

RE SE Se AT ee 4,350 4, 331 5,141 78, 654 102, 612 
Weeks compensated (in thousands) - - - . 3, 685 3, 290 | 4, 521 67, 860 86, 638 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) - 80! 748 983 1, 304 1, 666 
Benefits paid (in millions) "__- 75 $66 $90 $1,373 $1, 737 
Average weekly payment fortotalunemployment $21.07 $20. 69 $20. 33 $20.76 $20. 47 

Public Assistance 
Recipients (in thousands): 

Old-age assistance. _......................- 2, 732 | 2, 738 | 3.006 bs..545..:.«ck aaa 

Aid to dependent children: 

0 ™ SS Se ee et ne 612 618 See ee 
ESR ee eae | 1, 568 1, 582 < | Ss Beet 
| ___ a aR ea ag 07 97 4g heh SOE PE 

Aid to the permanently and aeiy. dis- 

ROLE 111 WE | niniiccnimsbelnecpergvandktachosgabal 

General assistance_.....--.---------------- | 319 324 | ee 
Average payments: 

Old-age assistance.._...........--..-------- | piel ~ieet soe tL ; 

Aid to dependent children (per family) - -.--- 73.10 | 72.78 | (SF a Be 

PS ila i al Reta 46. 82 | 48.64 GS fair al ces dee 

‘Aid to the permanently and totally disabled __ 44. 48 44.61 |... motes meer: EA ie SE 

General assistance. ..................------ | Pa PRESS 


46. 82 | 44. 61 





1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 
employment figures represent specific week and an- 
nual figures, average week (unemployment insurance 
data represent pay pores instead of week). 

2 Estimated y the Bureau of Old-Age ‘and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. Data for July and August 1951 
not available. 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

‘ Data from the Office of Business Economics, De- 
partmentof Commerce. Continental United States, 
except for employees’ income, which includes pay of 
Federal civilian and military personnel in all areas. 

5 Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for depend- 
ents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee con- 
tributions un social ce and related 

rograms. 

* Payments to recipients under the 4 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. 


T Includes old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits; railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement 
benefits, veterans’ pensions and compensation; work- 
men’s compensation; State and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance and temporary disability benefits; 
and readjustment allowances to veterans under 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

® Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

* Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mili- 
tary and naval insurance eroene, the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, business 
transfer aA rey and recoveries under the Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and 
seamen. 

© Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the — month’ 's benefit. 

1! Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts ad- 
justed for voided Danetit shed checks and benefit refunds. 

18 Program initiated October 1950. 
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Medical Care Expenditures 
of Beneficiaries in Three Cities 


Since 3 out of 4 old-age and survivors insurance beneficiaries 
are aged 65 or over and are therefore subject to the prolonged 
illnesses that more commonly attack older persons, medical 
expenses can be expected to form an important part of their 
living costs. During the course of four surveys made by the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, questions were 
asked on the medical services that beneficiaries received during 
a year, the costs they incurred, and the way in which they met 
these costs. From a study of the answers, as reported in the fol- 
lowing article, it is evident that few beneficiaries are able to meet 
the expenses of a long illness either from their own savings or 
from their old-age insurance benefits. 


beneficiaries are generally per- 

sons of small means. This fact 
was established by the initial surveys 
of beneficiary resources made by the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance in 1941 and has been sup- 
ported consistently by the findings of 
the Bureau's later studies. These sur- 
veys have shown that in order to get 
along many beneficiaries were cutting 
deeply into their savings. In discus- 
sions with representatives of the Bu- 
reau, beneficiaries frequently attrib- 
uted the drop in their assets to 
medical expenses. In view of the pre- 
valence of chronic illness among older 
men and women, expenses for medical 
care can be expected to represent a 
major living cost of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance beneficiaries. 

Today 3 out of 4 beneficiaries are 
persons aged 65 and over. Among peo- 
ple of these years, chronic illness is 
likely to be about three times as pre- 


() veces and survivors insurance 


* Prepared in the Division of Program 
Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. 


1 For reports on some of the findings of 
these surveys, see the Bulletin for July 
and September 1943; March 1944; Janu- 
ary, April, September, and November 
1945; January 1946; August and October 
1947; February and September 1948; No- 
vember 1949; April and May 1950; and 
January, June, and October 1951. See 
also the Bulletin for June 1946 for a com- 
parison of aged insurance beneficiaries 
with aged assistance recipients and the 
aged in the general population, and the 
October 1949 issue for a study of public 
assistance supplementation of income of 
insurance beneficiaries. 
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valent as among the general popula- 
tion. Diseases of the heart, malignant 
neoplasms, cerebral hemorrhage, and 
nephritis are the leading causes of 
death among older persons. Deaths 
from such causes often follow pro- 
longed illnesses that are capable of 
quickly draining the purse and finally 
but more slowly destroying the per- 
son. 

Although the beneficiary studies 
dealt primarily with resources and not 
expenditures, facts on medical expen- 
ses incurred were obtained in the four 
most recent surveys—St. Louis and 
Ohio (1944), Boston (1946), and Phil- 
adelphia-Baitimore (1949). In inter- 
views conducted by representatives of 
the Bureau, the beneficiaries were 
asked to itemize their medical ex- 
penses for the survey year. These ex- 
penses included, for the year ending 
with the month preceding the date of 
the interview, physicians’ services, 
hospital, dental, optical, and nursing 
care, prescriptions and other drugs, 
medical appliances and other supplies 
prescribed by a physician, and home 
remedies. Information was also ob- 
tained on “free” caré. The benefi- 
ciaries were asked to express their 
opinion as to their ability to work and 
whether they considered that they re- 
ceived a sufficient amount of medical 
care. Interviewers also noted what- 
ever information beneficiaries volun- 
teered or attitudes they expressed re- 
garding their health problems. 

A few major questions based on in- 
formation obtained from the Boston 
and Philadelphia-Baltimore studies 


will be considered in this discussion?: 
What did beneficiaries spend for med- 
ical care? How did those with large 
medical expenses meet their bills? 
What type of medical services did they 
receive? To what extent were they in- 
sured against the costs of medical 
care? How many obtained free care? 
Did the beneficiaries consider that 
they received a sufficient amount of 
medical care? - 

To answer these questions, data de- 
rived from three samples—two Boston 
samples and one Philadelphia-Balti- 
more sample—were combined. Each 
of the samples was stratified by type 
of beneficiary group, amount of pri- 
mary benefit, race, and, except for 
the 1944 entitlement sample, year of 
award. Information from benefi- 
ciaries in the two Boston samples, one 
a sample of 1944 entitlements and the 
other a sample of entitlements in 
1940-44, covered a year ending in the 
fall of 1946; the data from the Phila- 
delphia-Baltimore study of benefi- 
ciaries who became entitled in 1940-47 
covered a year ending in the fall of 
1949. The number of beneficiary 
groups in each beneficiary type in- 
cluded in each sample is shown below. 











Phila- 
Boston, | Boston, | delphia- 
1944 | 1940-44 |Baltimore, 
Beneficiary type entitle- | entitle-| 1940-47 
ments | ments | entitle- 
| ments 
J 
Nonmarried men_-_... | 130 148 203 
Married men, wife 
entitled.__--....... lll 166 157 
Married men, wife 
not entitled. __.....| 100 101 101 
Women entitled on | 
own wage record. .-__| 101 ee 
Aged widows. - os 103 a 
Widows with entitled 
children. ..-........ 101 ' 9 99 














Both Boston samples included 179 
beneficiary groups. In combining the 
samples for the analysis, these cases 
were counted only once. 


2 For findings of the St. Louis and Ohio 
surveys, see Lelia M. Easson, “Costs of 
Medical Care of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Beneficiaries in St. Louis and 
12 Ohio Cities,” Social Security Bulletin, 
January 1946. 





The universes were made up of all 
beneficiaries who were awarded bene- 
fits in the Boston or the Philadelphia- 
Baltimore metropolitan areas during 


Table 1.—Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups by amount of medical 
expenditures during the survey year, Boston 1946 and Philadelphia-Balti. 
more 1949 ne com bined 








es, 



































. . r 7 Wido 
the specified years, and who were alive Expenditures for a R.. # | Aged Married | hs 
siieal eine | me f ~- dll BR. me : 
and in the areas at the end of the medical care | ~ men women ! | widows | couples sates, 
: 
award period. The Boston 1944 sam- — — —— 
. . 
ple represents 18 percent of its uni- ite cietncdite con aatdeesd 449 2 155 | 167 | 679 | 268 
verse; the corresponding proportion Total percent... ........-.-- able. | 100.0} 1000} 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0 
for the Boston 1940-44 sample was ny medical care... eee oe. ast | “ane}> © 9.0) ) 54) 
6 percent; and for the Philadelphia- a care yas 4 fc necesen aos ry! | A 5 | as i 4.5 
> ncurring medicai expense... ._- 44. 2. 6 & ae 7 
Baltimore 1940-47 sample, 2 percent. ““S1-200-0---n--sseennssssssosseseenaeno 29.4 a3} a6) 1.8 | nH 
The distributions of beneficiary =) (9° -72772277 3 | ei} mets eet ee 
groups of a given type according to = oe = eeenenpsnponnatebne-eeeennan= as | . ; | a, #2 20.5 
“ " ee ER LPR ES el ; 5.6 | 3 | 5. 
the amount of medical expenditures 900 OF NUR wed bk Sg eceatss cs 8 | 5.2 9.0 | 15.3 | 78 
were much the same in allthree sam- 4 voerage amounts: 3 2a: terabiealer 2? chlor eee | aie 
ples; they were more nearly alike Median, all groups.-...........------- $18 $25 | $54 | $89 | $60 
é ‘i : Se 2 RE 69 7 | 104 | 160 | 106 
than the distributions for the various Median, groups incurring expenses 36 | 60 100 14 
types within each sample. The three Mean, groups incurring expenses 93 "0 116 173 | 125 
samples m combination represent a 1 Entitled on own wage record. ficiary incurred no charge or paid a nominal clinic 
total of 1,718 beneficiary groups and 2 Includes couples with wife entitled and those fee of not more than 50 cents. Includes care for 


provide a sufficient number of cases 
for analysis of such relationships as 
medical expenditures and income by 
beneficiary type. 

The samples were drawn from three 
cities that are leading medical cen- 
ters. Boston, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more are recognized for their medical 
teaching and research facilities, which 
add materially to the availability and 
quality of medical service. In these 
cities, voluntary and tax-supported 
hospitals and clinics and visiting 
nurse and other medical services for 
people of limited means have long 
been established. It is therefore rea- 
sonable to assume that the medical 
care resources available to the bene- 
ficiaries living in these communities 
were fairly comparable with each 
other, and that they were above aver- 
age for the United States.® 


Health of Beneficiaries 


Information on the illnesses of 
beneficiaries and the extent to which 
they needed medical care was not 
systematically obtained. In discussing 
their medical expenses older benefi- 
ciaries complained of ailments and 
handicaps common to persons of their 
years—heart conditions, high blood 


8In 1945 Maryland initiated an organ- 
ized program to provide medical care for 
indigent and medically indigent persons, 
“or either of such classes.” In 1949, Bal- 
timore City cared for the indigent but 
not the medically indigent. Medical needs 
of the indigent are also provided for in 
Boston and Philadelphia through volun- 
tary and tax-supported services. 


4 


with wife not entitled. 
* Average beneficiary group, 2.9 persons. 
4 Free care is defined as care for which the bene- 


pressure, diabetes, anemia, crippling 
arthritis, cataracts, deafness, and so 
on. AS a group, however, retirement 
beneficiaries may be thought of as 
“normal” retired old people. Com- 
pared with all persons aged 65 and 
over or with public assistance recip- 
ients,t proportionately more benefi- 
ciaries live in their own establish- 
ments, a fact suggesting that aged 
beneficiaries have been able to con- 
tinue their usual way of life to a larger 
extent than other old people. This 
fact is not surprising because retire- 
ment beneficiaries have worked long 
enough and recently enough to have 
become entitled to insurance benefits. 
On the whole their health is probably 
better than the health of the non- 
entitled retired aged, among whom 
are persons who have had long his- 
tories of illness, unemployment, and 
relief. 

Although information on the extent 
to which beneficiaries needed medical 
care was not obtained, the retirement 
beneficiaries and the widows having 
dependent children were asked their 
opinion as to their health and ability 
to work full time at their customary 
occupations as of the time they were 
interviewed. The tabulation that fol- 
lows gives their replies. 





4 Jacob Fisher, “Aged Beneficiaries, As- 
sistance Recipients, and the Aged in the 
General Population,” Social Security Bul- 
letin, June 1946. 


which public assistance agency made payment direct 
to vendor. Among those incurring medical expenses 
are some who also received free care. 


Between 55 and 60 percent of the 
men thought of themselves as totally 
unable to work because of ill health 
or declining strength. Nonmarried 








Non- | Mar- wot |W fe 

Response married; ried /married entitled 

men men wemne D \children 

Total percent..| 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0| 100.0 
Able to work, no | 

qualification _. 15.1 16. 5 20.0 4 62.7 

Light work only.| 26.1 | 28.6 34.8} 26.9 

Unable to work..| 58.8 | 10.4 


6.9) 45.2] 


women entitled to benefits on their 
own wage record reported themselves 
a little better off than the men. The 
widows with entitled children, much 
younger on the average than retire- 
ment beneficiaries, as a rule felt able 
to hold :full-time jobs. 

Wives of male beneficiaries and 
aged widows were asked a parallel but 
different question—their opinion as to 
their health and ability to do their 
own housework. Their response is in- 
dicated in the following tabulation. 











i 
| 
P Non- | 
Entitled| “yOU", | Aged 
Response wives i | widows 
| tay Se » okt 
Total percent... 100.0 | 100. 0 100.0 
Able to do own house- } 
work: 
Without reservation.| 49.8 72.7 | 39.5 
With reservation 34.2 | 2. 4 38.3 
Unable to do own 
housework -..-.....- 16.1 | 5.1 22.2 
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Table 2.—Percent of persons with medical expenditures during the survey year, 
median and mean expenditures per person and per person with medical 


expenditures, and median age, by beneficiary ty 
delphia-Baltimore 1949 surveys combined 














» Boston 1946 and Phila- 


























Average medical | 
expenditure | 
Percent 
. with Per | Moai 
Sex and beneficiary type i | medical Per person with — 
| expendi- person medical ge 
tures ! | expenditures | 
Median | Mean Median | Mean 
Old-age beneficiaries: | 
Male: ; 
 . ee ae ae 449 | 74.4 $18 $69 $36 $93 | 73 
oe OE RE 679 | 79.1 | 29 74 | 45 ge 
With entitled wife _ - = 404 77.5 27 76 | 45 98 | 74 
With nonentitled wife_____.| 275 81.5 32 | 70 | 42 86 | 70 
Female: _ | | | | 
ee ee | 155 | 82.6 25 | 65 | 37 | 79 | 70 
Wife of old-age beneficiary 679 80.4 32 86 | 50 yj Falah senna 
| eae 404 82.4 40 | 89 | 50 108 | 72 
Nomeiititied ... ........... 275 | 81.5 30 | 82 | 4s 106 | 62 
pS 167 89. 2 54 104 | 60 116 70 
| 
Widow-child groups: 
Widowed mothers__........__- 268 72.0 24 | 52 45 72 45 
2 ES ee eet | 525 58.5 | 5 | 27 | 20 47 | (2) 
1 Includes medical services, commodittes, and insurance. 


7 All under age 18. 


Nonentitled wives, most of whom were 
not entitled to benefits because they 
were under age 65, usually felt able to 
do their own housework and were ap- 
parently in better health than entitled 
wives and aged widows, all of whom 
were over age 65. 


Medical Expenditures and the 
Means for Meeting 
Medical wills 


Beneficiary couples—During the 
survey year the beneficiary couples 
incurred medical expenses that aver- 
aged $160 (table 1). In most instances 
the bills were paid during the year; 
only a few beneficiaries had bills out- 
standing fer medical care at the end 
of the survey year. This average of 
$160 is based on all the 679 married 
couples interviewed, 92 percent of 
whom incurred expenses for medical 
care. Two percent had no medical ex- 
penses but received free attention. Al- 
though only 5 percent of the couples 
as family units received no medical 
attention of any kind, when husbands 
and wives are considered individually 
the result is different. Only about 82 
percent of the husbands and wives 
individually received medical care, 
and 18 percent had no medical atten- 
tion of any kind during the survey 
year. 

The average of $160 for all the cou- 
ples interviewed is probably less than 
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the average medical expenditures of 
all beneficiary couples in Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, and Baltimore during the 
survey years, since those who were 
hospitalized at the time of the inter- 
view or who were too ill to be inter- 
viewed and those whose wives died 
during the year were excluded from 
the sample. 

Medical expenses varied widely 
among the group. About a fourth of 
the couples spent as little as $1-—50, 
and about two-fifths spent between 
$50 and $200; another fourth spent 
$200—1,600 (table 1). Two percent had 
medical costs that ranged between 
$1,000 and $1,600, which was the maxi- 
mum amount expended by any of the 
couples.® 

Wives spent more on the average for 
medical care than their husbands 
(table 2), a fact that is consistent 
with the findings of other studies. The 
medical expenses of wives in the St. 
Louis and Ohio beneficiary studies 
were slightly higher than the ex- 
penses of their husbands; the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care 
had similarly found that in urban 
areas women 65 years of age and over 
had higher average medical expendi- 


5Discards for these reasons represent 
about 6 percent of all couples visited. 

6The maximum spent by any benefi- 
clary group amounted to $3,532—the ex- 
penses of a nonmarried man. 





tures than men of the same age class.’ 

The present studies also support the 
finding of the St. Louis and Ohio stu- 
dies that average outlays for medical 
care do not appear to be related to 
age. The average amount spent by the 
married men did not necessarily in- 
crease with each successive age class, 
and the older men did not always ac- 
count for the higher expenses. The 
relationship between medical expendi- 
ture and age of the married men is 
indicated by the following tabulation. 








} 
Ageattime | Total Sree Ree 
of interview number expenditure|$200 or more 
re 172 $81 11.6 
70-74 - 228 73 9.4 
TWD sniii Gdns 166 58 7.2 
80 or more._.-.. 53 103 15.1 











The fact that persons incurring ex- 
penses connected with current hos- 
pitalizations and last illmesses gen- 
erally did not get into the sample may 
have influenced these results. 

The medical expenses of benefi- 
ciary couples appear to have no clear- 
cut relationship to income, although 
a larger proportion of couples with in- 
comes of $1,800 or more than of those 
with lower incomes spent at least $200 
for medical care (table 3). If couples 
receiving public assistamce are ex- 
cluded, approximately a fourth in 
each of the three lower income groups, 
but slightly more than a third in the 
“$1,800 or more” group, spent $200 or 
more for medical care. 

At the same time there is reason to 
believe that the married men having 
the highest incomes enjoyed better 
health. As incomes increased the pro- 
portion unable to do any kind of work 
decreased; for example, 79 percent of 
the married men in the lowest income 
class (less than $600) reported them- 
selves unable to do any kind of work, 
in contrast to 25 percent in the high- 
est income class ($1,800 or more) . The 
wives of the men having the highest 
incomes also enjoyed better health 
than wives of men with lower incomes. 
Eighteen percent of wives in the low- 


7 Social Security Administration, Bu- 
reau of Research and Statistics, Medical 
Care and Costs in Relation to Family 
Income, A Statistical Source Book, Bureau 
Memorandum No. 51, 2d edition, 1947, 
p. 177. 








est income class, but only 6 percent in 
the highest income class, reported 
themselves unable to do their house- 
work. The facts in table 3 suggest 
that the total social and economic cir- 
cumstances of the beneficiaries must 
be examined to determine how medi- 
cal bills, at least the extraordinary 
ones, were met by couples with in- 
comes of less than $1,800. 

Couples receiving public assistance 
are concentrated in the $600-1,199 
income class. Their distribution by 
amount of medical costs differs from 
the distribution of the couples not re- 
ceiving public assistance, and the in- 
formation is presented separately in 
table 3. When public assistance cases 
are excluded the distribution more 
nearly approaches that of the income 
classes immediately above and below 
it. Accounting for the variation in the 
distribution of those receiving public 
assistance is the fact that, within the 
limits of their policies and financial 
resources, public assistance agencies 
in Boston, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more assumed responsibility for the 
medical care of recipients. In some 
instances the agencies paid vendors 
directly for the services provided re- 
cipients, and these services were 
therefore counted as free care in this 
study. In other instances medical 
bills were met through money pay- 
ments to recipients; such payments 
were counted as part of beneficiary 
group income, and the medical charges 
were classified as expenditures.* Two 
types of public assistance cases were 
found in the group having high medi- 
cal expenses: those whose money pay- 
ments were increased so that they 
could pay their medical bills them- 
selves and those who incurred medical 
obligations for which public assist- 
ance had not assumed responsibility. 

What were the means used by bene- 
ficiaries in meeting medical expenses? 
In addition to their income, benefici- 
aries relied heavily on their relatives 
and drew on their assets. Under the 
definition used in this study a bene- 


8In the Boston area the public as- 
sistance agencies followed the practice of 
meeting certain medical bills through 
money payments to recipients and others 
through direct payments to vendors. The 
Philadelphia and Baltimore agencies paid 
all vendors directly for medical charges 
for which the agencies assumed responsi- 
bility. 
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Table arenes yt os distribution of married couples by amount of medical 


g the survey year and 


annual money income, Boston 1946 


and Piiilaodelp hie -Balrionore 1949 surveys combined 


















































Medical expenditures 
No 
Free 
Annual money income — Total —_ care Chae | $500 
enn only | otal | than $50- | $100- | $200- | $300- 
| “en 99 | 199 | 299 | 499 | OF 
| more 
Total..............| 679 | 100.0 5.4 | 2.2} 92.3 | 25.8} 19.7| 21.2] 103] 91! 62 
Less than $600. - ae 114 | 100.0 6.1 | 5.3 88.6 24.6 19.3,; 19.3 14.0 6.1 5.3 
ee Es ae ee ee 255 | 100.0 3.51 3.1 93.3 32.2 | 19.2 21.2 8.6 7.8 4.3 
Receiving public u 
assistance !__.___..- 58 | 100.0 6.9 12.1 81.0; 41. 3 | 15.5 12.1 6.9 3.4 1.7 
Not receiving public | | A 
assistamce..........| 197 | 100.0 2.5 -5 | 97.0 | | 20.3 | 23.9 9.1 9.1 5.1 
1,200-1,799_.....- LE ee 157 | 100.0 6.4 .6 93.0 | a 1 21.7 20. 8.9 8.9 7.0 
1,800-2,300_.............. 77 | 100.0 _. g oe 93.5 | 2 | 15.6 27.3 10.4 15.6 6.5 
pS og ee 42 | 100.0 14.3 --| 85.7 i s 23.8 19.0 9.5 11.9 7.1 
3,000 or imore_-........-. 32 | 100.0 |...--- E | 100. 0 | 8 | 20.6 20.6 17.6 11.8 17.6 
i { | ! 
1 A small number of couples who received public assistance are included in other income groups. 


ficiary group received assistance from 
“relatives” if (1) a relative living out- 
side the beneficiary household con- 
tributed $100 or more to the couple 
during the survey year, or (2) the 
older persons and relatives shared a 
household but the beneficiary couple 
did not contribute their full share of 
household expenses or received cash 
contributions from or had bills paid 
by relatives in the household.’ Infor- 
mation to determine whether bene- 
ficiary couples were meeting their 
share of living costs in joint house- 
holds was obtained only in the Boston 
study. Table 4 shows how Boston 
couples ineurring medical expenses 
met their living expenses and medical 
bills. More than half the couples hav- 
ing income of less than $1,800 and 
medical expenses of $200 or more re- 
ceived help from relatives. 

In some instances, relatives not only 
met the beneficiaries’ current living 
expenses but helped pay medical bills 
as well. In other cases the beneficiary 
couples were able to meet their medi- 
cai bills from their income, but relied 
on their relatives to meet current liv- 
ing costs. The example of one elderly 
couple—a man aged 83 and his wife 


® This analysis involved prorating food 
and housing costs to the beneficiary group 
and the relatives, and balancing these 
costs against payments by either the bene- 
ficiary group or relatives. In prorating 
food costs, the age and sex of the house- 
hold members were taken into considera- 
tion; housing costs were prorated on a per 
capita basis. To allow for errors in food 
cost estimates and reports of payments, 
only beneficiary groups estimated to have 
received more than $50 in cash or in kind 
have been considered to have received 
help from relatives within the household. 


aged 79, who lived with a daughter, 
son-in-law, and grandson—will illus- 
trate what support from relatives in- 
volved in some cases and what signi- 
ficance the old-age insurance benefit 
assumed for the family. During the 
year the young couple had an income 
of about $3,800, and the beneficiary 
couple’s total income was $429—the 
amount of their old-age insurance 
payments. They had no resources 
other than several small life insurance 
policies. The old couple, both of whom 
complained of serious heart trouble, 
met their $237 medical expenses for 
the year from their benefit payments. 
They explained to the interviewer that 
the benefits gave them a feeling of in- 
dependence since they could meet 
their usual medical and incidental ex- 
penses from their income. This cir- 
cumstance was possible, however, only 
because the young couple took on the 
current living costs of their parents. 
The daughter and her husband, on 
the other hand, expressed relief at not 
having to supply the parents with cash 
though they anticipated that they 
would have to do so when unusual 
medical expenses should arise. Aged 
couples living with relatives did not 
always express this feeling of security, 
and some were distressed at their 
dependency and concerned that they 
were depriving their children of the 
things they needed. 

Among the couples with incomes of 
$1,800 or more and high medical ex- 
penses, only 3 percent received help 
from relatives and 94 percent were 
able to meet their living expenses and 
medical bills exclusively from income 
and assets (table 4). Some who had 


Social Security 
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moderate incomes and assets to bolster 
their security managed well. A couple, 
the man aged 78 and his wife aged 76, 
spent $275 for medical care during the 
year. They considered that they had 
received a sufficient amount of care 
and got along satisfactorily. They had 
a total income of $2,157 during the 
year from old-age insurance benefits 
($725), private industry retirement 
pay ($1,200), and income from assets 
($232). Their assets, amounting to 
$9,405, were in the form of. savings, 
Government bonds, and other stocks 
and bonds, but they did not have to 
use any of their savings or incur debts 
to meet their expenses. 

Though the beneficiary couples with 
income of $1,800 or more are appar- 
ently economically independent, it 
must be kept in mind that two-thirds 
of the couples in this income class had 
such substantial incomes because of 
earnings. Without their earnings they 
could anticipate a considerable decline 
in economic status and ability to meet 
expenses. For example, a man aged 
72 and his wife aged 64, who incurred 
medical bills of more than $1,500 dur- 
ing the survey year, had an income of 
approximately $2,000, boosted to this 
level by the wife’s earnings of $1,650 
as a waitress. The other income in- 
cluded the husband’s benefits and a 
small amount of interest on savings. 
All medical expenses were incurred 
for the beneficiary, who had been bed- 
ridden for 3 years with a broken hip 
and who during this year had been 
hospitalized. The couple withdrew 
$500 from their savings to pay on their 
medical bills and at the end of the 
year had $1,150 left but still owed 
$1,025 for medical expenses. They 
had no assets other than the re- 
mainder of their savings and no chil- 
dren to whom they might have turned 
for help. 

Old-age beneficiaries relied heavily 
on their assets to meet large medical 
bills. The full use of assets is not in- 
dicated in table 4 since some who re- 
ceived assistance from relatives also 
used assets. Two-fifths of all the 
couples in the three surveys combined 
who had assets used at least $100 from 
them during the year. The married 
couples who had medical expenses of 
$200 or more and used assets withdrew 
an average of $500. 

At the end of the survey year about 
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Table 4.—Percent of beneficiary cou- 
ples receiving public assistance or 
help from relatives, by annual in- 
come and amount of medical 
expenditures, during the survey 
year, Boston 1946 survey 











Medical expenditures 
—— class | 
and resources $200 
Total > = or 
more 




















Income less than $1, 800 
cove] 812 312 312 | am 171 [a 70 
Total percent..._..._| 1100. 0 |100. 0 |100. 0 | 100. 00.0 


Number... .-... 





Received financial aid !_ | 54.5 | 53.8 49. 3 61.4 4 
Public assistance - - - ... 16.0 | 17.5 | 16.9) 11.4 
Help from relatives ?_..| 43.9 | 41. 39.4 | 54.3 

Received no financial aid_| 45.5 46.2 | 50.7 |. 38.6 
Used income only... _- | 20.2 | 23.4 | 21.1} 11.4 
Used income and assets. L 25. 3 22.8 | 29.6 27. 2 








Number-............ a4] 2s | 25 al 
Total percent. ._....- 1100.0 1100. 0 100.0 


Received financial os 14.3 14.3 | 24.0) 6.0 
} | | | 
Public assistance - - - . | oom 4 ia | 3.0 
Sth? ankdeter a 11.9} 10.7 | 24.0; 3.0 
Received no financial aid_| 85.7 | 85.7 | 76.0 | 94.0 
Used income only. ..._- 71.4 | 75.0 | 76.0 64.5 
Used income and assets.| 14.3 | 10.7 |....-- 29.5 
| 
1 Total may be less than the sum of couples receiv 


ing public assistance and help from relatives since 
some couples Teported both. 
3 Some couples also used assets. 


half the couples having medical ex- 
penses of $200 or more either had no 
assets or would be left with none other 
than real estate in 1 year or less if 
they used them at this average rate of 
$500 a year; fewer than a fifth would 
have sufficient assets other than real 
estate to last 10 years or more. The 
rapid disappearance of reserves was 
naturally a source of worry to elderly 
couples faced with the problem of 
meeting the cost of expensive, pro- 
longed illness. One couple, the man 
aged 78 and his wife aged 74, had an 
income of $958 during the survey year 
and medical expenses of $840. To 
meet expenses for medical care and 
current living they withdrew more 
than half their savings ($1,140), 
which left them a balance of $960. 
They had no other assets. In the view 
of the beneficiary, he was cutting into 
his savings at an alarming rate, and 
he said he was almost “at the end of 
his rope.” Their income consisted of 
old-age insurance benefits, $474; in- 
terest on savings, $23; earnings in 
noncovered employment, $361; and 
contributions from children outside 


the household, $100. In one year’s 
time the financial underpinning of the 
wife’s illmess. She had suffered a 
couple had been knocked out by the 
“shock,” was now bedridden; and re- 
quired constant attention. No longer 
able to afford nursing care, the hus- 
band was attending his wife, doing all 
the housework, and keeping his noon- 
hour job directing traffic " a school 
intersection. 

Nonmarried old-age beneficiaries. — 
The nonmarried men, the nonmarried 
women entitled to benefits on their 
own wage records, and the aged 
widows show some variation in their 
pattern of medical expenditures. The 
men spent on the average $69; the 
women, $65; and the aged widows, 
$104 (table 1). These averages are 
based on all the beneficiaries inter- 
viewed in the respective types. The 
average for the men is considerably 
influenced by the fact that nearly 7 
percent received free care only and 
nearly 19 percent no medical atten- 
tion, larger proportions than for 
either the nonmarried entitled women 
or the aged widows. In all surveys, 
including St. Louis and Ohio, the aged 
widows spent more on the average for 
medical care than other individual 
beneficiaries, and the nonmarried 
women spent less. The consistency of 
this pattern suggests that the surviv- 
ing wife may have had poorer health 
than other beneficiaries. 

Approximately a third to a half of 
the nonmarried men, nonmarried 
women, and aged widows spent only 
$1-50 for medical care; between a 
fifth and two-fifths spent $50-200; 
and between one-fifteenth and one- 
seventh spent $200 or more. A 
markedly higher proportion of female 
old-age beneficiaries and aged widows - 
had medical costs of $200 or more 
when they had annual money incomes 
of at least $1,200 than when they had 
less. The percents in each income 
class that spent $200 or more on medi- 
cal care varied as follows: 











Non- Non- 
Annual money Aged 
income | Married | married | widows 
Total percent__. 10.1 7.1 15.6 
Less than $600...... 0 6.4 12.4 
600-1,199. . . meee 15.4 5.1 15.4 
1,200 or more <9 1 16.7 26.9 




















The proportion of nonmarried men 
with medical costs of $200 or more was 
as large for those with incomes of 
$600-1,199 as for those with higher 
incomes because a number of the men 
in the lower income class received 
public assistance payments that had 
been increased to meet medical bills. 
Of the men in this income class who 
did not receive public assistance, only 
8 percent spent $200 or more for medi- 
cal care. 

These beneficiaries as well as the 
married couples relied heavily on their 
relatives and drew on their assets to 
meet living expenses and high medical 
bills. On the basis of data available 
from the Boston studies, it appears 
that half the 75 nonmarried men, non- 
married women, and aged widows who 
had incomes of less than $1,200 and 
medical expenses of $100 or more re- 
ceived help from relatives.’° Close to 
a third with incomes of $1,200 or more 
and medical expenses of $100 or more 
also received help. The aged widows 
were more likely to receive help from 
relatives than the nonmarried old-age 
beneficiaries whose benefits were 
based on their own wage records. 

Some of the individuals in these 
three beneficiary types who received 
help from relatives also used assets, 
but the majority of those using assets 
had no supplementary aid. In the 
three surveys combined, 45 percent of 
all those having assets used them in 
the amount of $100 or more during the 
survey year to meet their living ex- 
penses and medical bills. 

Widows and entitled children.— 
During the survey year the 268 widows 
with entitled children interviewed in 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
spent an average of $106 for medical 
care for the beneficiary group (table 
1). The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
found that in 1941 urban families of 
two or more persons had an average 
money expense of $107 for medical 
care.’ It is estimated that $107 spent 
for this purpose in 1941, if adjusted 
by the consumers’ price index for 
medical care, would have been the 


10 Too few of the beneficiaries in these 
types had medical expenses of $200 or 
more for analysis of the means of meet- 
ing such expenses. 

11 Bureau of Labor Statistics, Family 
Spending and Saving in Wartime, Bulletin 
No. 822, 1945, p. 76. 


equivalent of at least $135 at the time 
of the Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore studies. Thus the $106 
average medical expenditure of wid- 
ow-child groups seems low. 

In 11 percent of the widow-child 
groups, no member of the group re- 
ceived medical attention during the 
year; in 4 percent of the cases only 
free care was obtained for one or more 
members; in 85 percent, costs were 
incurred. In many families both the 
widow and one or more of the children 
had incurred medical costs. Table 2 
shows that 72 percent of the widowed 
mothers and 59 percent of their chil- 
dren incurred medical expenses. 

More than a fourth of the widow- 
child groups spent as little as $1-50 
for medical care during the year; more 
than a fifth spent between $50 and 
$100 and another fifth between $100 
and $200; and about a seventh spent 
$200 or more. 

The percent of the widow-child 
groups within the various income 
classes spending something for medi- 
cal care generally did not vary with 


Medical expense 


$200 





Total $149 or ate 

Total percent...| 84.7 28.0 | 14.2 
Less than $600_._-.| 93.3 | + 4 a 

ae 83.3 | 30.3 12.1 

1,200-1,799.......... 79.0 | 30.6 11.3 

1,800 or more -. 20.0 20.9 


teers 86.4 | 
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income. The erratic dips in the inter- 
mediate income classes can be at- 
tributed in part, however, to those re- 
ceiving public assistance and medical 
attention for which public assistance 
paid the vendors of service directly. 
In the income class $1,200—1,799, for 
example, the 79 percent with expendi- 
tures for medical care becomes $0 per- 
cent when those receiving public 
assistance are excluded. The percent 
of widow-child groups spending be- 
tween $50 and $200 for medical care 
showed no relationship to income, but 
the percents spending less than $50 
and spending $200 or more varied 
with income. No widow-child group 
having an income of less than $600 
spent as much as $200 for medical 
care, while 21 percent with incomes 
of at least $1,800 spent a minimum 
of $200. 


The widow-child groups, like the 
aged beneficiaries, relied on supple. 
mentary help and use of assets to 
meet their living costs and medica] 
expenditures. Fifteen percent re. 
ceived public assistance; 60 percent 
had older children or other relatives 
in their households and many of them 
either received help from the relatives 
or were able to live more economically 
because the relatives shared house- 
hold expenses; and 40 percent of the 
widows who had assets at the begin- 
ning of the year withdrew at least 
$100 during the year. 


Type of Medical Care 


Old-age beneficiaries.—Table 5 pre- 
sents the percent of beneficiary groups 
within the various income classes 
spending something for the different 
types of medical services, commodities, 
and medical insurance.'* For the five 
types of beneficiary groups shown 
there was no marked or consistent re- 
lationship between amount of income 
and the proportion purchasing any 
particular kind of service except in 
the case of dental care and prepaid 
medical insurance. This apparent 
lack of relationship between income 
and type of medical care purchased 
may partly be accounted for by the 
fact that the number of units of serv- 
ice purchased by an income class is 
not known. For example, one visit to 
a physician is given the same weight 
in the tabulation as many visits, and 
1 day in a hospital the same weight 
as several months. Furthermore, the 
size of the sample makes it necessary 
to combine income intervals over 
$1,200 for the one-person beneficiary 
groups, with the result that the extent 
of variation among income groups 
over that amount cannot be deter- 
mined. For the couples and widow- 
child groups, however, a markedly 
higher proportion reported most kinds 
of medical service when their incomes 
were $3,000 or more than when they 
were less. 

Among all the old-age beneficiary 
types the percent with expenditures 
for dental care and prepaid medical 
care increased as income increased. 


12 Free care is not distributed among 
the items of medical care, since the mul- 
tiple services of “clinic care,” representing 
a large proportion of free care, cannot be 
allocated to the various items. 
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Table 5.—Percent of beneficiary groups incurring charges during the survey year for specified items of medical care, by 
annual money income and beneficiary type, Boston 1946 and Philadelphia-Baltimore 1949 surveys combined 






























































| Percent of beneficiary groups with expenditures, by specified item of medical care 
No " Total . Medi-| Pre- 
i Free | Eye Lab- Pre- Acci- 
eficiar ‘ou Num- | medi-| ~ per- HY Pie ao “dl | cal pay- 
aod napane ainas ber | cal | °86 |. cent | Physi-| exami- Other | -,,,;| Hos- | °' | pri- | Visit-| S¢TP-| appli-| ment | ent | Other 
Rg only!) ~~ cian, | nation| Dental _| Clinic | -:;. tory : tions and | medi- 
| care with : — practi-| ~ 3 | Pital . vate | ing ances | for 
~ spe- | and | care | tioner | Care care | *©St8 | nurse | nurse | 224 | and _thealth | cal 
cond. cialist | eye and other su cal insur-}| care 
itures glasses, X-ray drugs Dp cares | ance 
re Any ’ 
Aged 65 and over: | | 
Nonmarried men.......| 449 | 18.9 6.7 74.4 51.4 18.5 10.2 0.2 2.7 4.5) 32.1 & @ 48.6 6.5 9.4) °1.8 0.9 
Less than $600-.-.... 189 | 19.0 5.3 | 75.7 55.0 19.6 7.9 5 3.2 2.6 2.6 hee 48.7 7.9 8.5 li 1.1 
ae 167 | 20.4 10.2 69. 5 43.7 16.2 ETT catote 1.2 6.0 | 1,2 Ag, meet 45.5 5.4 6.0 2.4 1.2 
1,200 or more... ......- 93 | 16.1 3.2 | 80.6] 58.1 20. 4 $4. 0-1..5..08 4.3 5.4) 7.5 Leo fos dad 53.8 5.4] 17.2 S23 h.u.325 
Nonmarried women | 155] 12.9 4.5 | 82.6 56, 1 27.1) 18.7 2.6 .6 2.6 4.5 Re Mies 58.1 7.1 iti Ecelctratinen 
Less than $600... ..._- 78 5.4 5.1 79.5 53.8 24.4) 14.1 3.8 1.3 2.6 2.6 peg nade Sh 64.1 tf pT pene te Be is as 
SS EE — 59 8.5 5.1 86.4 55.9 28.8 96 tai 1 te. 3.4 6.8 Sf a ee 55.9 3.4 O58 dicsiionc tes. cuit 
1,200 or more. .......- tO T SOT Biete.. *83.3 | “66.7 | *33.3 | °38.9 a "2.6 |.ciscageecna *38.9 | °22.2 | 16.7 | “11.1 |... ._ 
Aged widows. -.......- 167 9.0 1.8 89.2 69. 5 32.9 13.2 4.8 1.8 7.2 7.8 CS f ee 59.3 7.8 9.0 « 1.2 
Less than $600-_-...... 89} 13.5 1.1 85.4 67.4 30.3 6.7 5.6 3.4 6.7 7.9 Do ledéniee 56.2 10.1 5.6 1.1 1.1 
Sh See ee §2; 5.8 3.8 90.4 65. 4 28.8 19.2 pg eal oF 7.7) 9.6 BUMaea as 59.6 5.8 yf ee 1.9 
1,200 or more __.......- | pp Re *100.0 | *84.6 | *50.0 | *23.1 > g TSR 7.7 |<: "RS | Satta deta 0.21 3.8: 4:90. 9.4. ocsauhesboasls 
Married couples........|} 679 | 5.4 2.2 92.3 80.4 29. 2 19.4 1.9 3.1 11.2 6.5 2.4 1.3 68.3 10.9 12.5 2.2 1.5 
Less than $600... ....- | 1l4 6.1 5.3 88.6 75.4 21.9 11.4 1.8 3.5 10.5 5.3 9 1.8 62.3 18.4 5.3 ye 3) MST Te 
i nn amin tabene | 255 3.5 3.1 93.3 80.8 | 31.0 19.2 1.6 2.4 11.4 5.9 2.4 1.6 68.6 9.0 5.1 -8 1.2 
vc Nt RSP es | 157 6.4 -6| 9.0] 80.3 30.6] 20.4 .6 5.1 8.3 5.7 3.2 -6| 74.5) 10.8} 12.7 1.9 1.9 
f <s _ ae 77 6 B isesksia 93.5 | 83:1 | 33.8] 18.2 2.6 2.6 | 13.0 5.2 2.6 1.2| 67.5 7.8 | 23.4 3.9 3.9 
2,400-2,900. .......... 42 ke are 85.7 71.4 | 35.7 21.4 2.4 2.4; 11.9] 19.0 OS Sieenda 54.8 4.8 33.3 4.8 2.4 
3,000 or more.......... 34 |J--=--2-|---22-- 100.0 | 100.0 | 14.7 44.1 = 5 Ree } Oo SO |. caw. 2.9 76.5 14.7 | 41.2 8 toaiiis 
Under age 65: 
Widow-child groups - - .. 268 | 10.8) 4.5) 84.7 66.4 | 30.6 49.3 7 2.2 6.3 6.0 ak ieee 56.0 7.5 | 19.4 1.5 
Less than $600... ._.- | SL. S20 33.) 4er wae m7 | @e 1... Sor 671 167 Lee OT? eT 2s Le 
te tendiace — 66 | 13.6 | 3.0 83.3 62.1 | 28.8 48.5 |....... 3.0 | 7.6} 4.5 1.5 |---e=00 50.0 3.0 2 5 ewe 1.5 
t +) oe 62 14.5 6.5 | 79.0] 62.9} 33.9 | 9 eee 1.6 4.8; 3.2 Re Res 59.7 6.5 8.1 4.8 1.6 
1,900-2,300............ 56 8.0 4.5 | 87.5 | 73.2] 28.6 Bog ee ae B+) £8 Lice 62.5 To8. F SRO Fess, pteknas 
2,400-2,900......._._.. | 301 20.0]....... | 80.0) 53.3 | 26.7) 400) 33) 67) 100) 3.3 |.) 6.7). ey eee ee 
3,000 or more.......... 24 CS 5 eee: | 91.7 75.0 + Oo ie Sy 14.2 Be Be 58.3 | 12.5] 33.3 4.2 4.2 
| | | | | | i 





*Based on fewer than 30 cases. 

1 Care for which the beneficiary incurred no charge or 
of not more than 50 cents a visit; includes care for which 
made payment direct to vendor. 


Older people are apt to consider dental 
care a luxury. It is likely that the 
beneficiaries in the lower income 
classes would be reluctant to draw on 
their assets or accept the help of rela- 
tives for dental care but would do so 
more readily for other services that 
they considered essential or for which 
the need was seemingly more compel- 
ling. The minority of beneficiaries 
having higher incomes would more 
often be able to meet the costs of 
dental care from income and to elect 
to have the service. 

Illustrative of the problem was the 
attitude of the beneficiary who told 
the interviewer that he needed dental 
attention but wanted to wait until he 
could pay the bill from income rather 
than savings. This beneficiary, who 
was 70 years old, and his wife, aged 63, 
both complained of poor health; the 
beneficiary had a bad case of asthma, 
and his wife had a heart condition and 
high blood pressure. The couple felt 
that they required considerable medi- 
cal attention but were careful to limit 
their expenses, as they were acutely 
aware of the insecurity of their posi- 
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paid a nominal clinic fee 
public assistance agency 


2 Clinic care for which the payment was more than 50 cents a visit. 
+ Payments for medical insurance in nonprofit or commercial plans providing 
insurance against the costs of medical care or medical and hospital care. In most 


cases represents participation in nonprofit plans such as Blue Cross. 


tion. During the survey year they had 
had medical care expenditures of $62. 
Each had had the services of a private 
physician. They had also spent some- 
thing for the services ‘of a visiting 
nurse and for prescriptions and drugs. 
The couple owned no property and 
lived alone in rented quarters. They 
had an income of $1,058, consisting 
of about $400 from old-age insurance 
benefits, $600 from a private industry 
pension, and a small amount of in- 
terest on savings. They had $3,000 in 
the bank and Government bonds 
valued at several hundred dollars. 
Only a small minority of old-age 
beneficiaries were covered by any form 
of nonprofit or commercial medical 
care insurance.'* Less than 10 percent 
of the nonmarried men, nonmarried 
women, and aged widows and only 12 
percent of the couples had such insur- 
ance; in the majority of cases it rep- 
resented coverage in the nonprofit 
Blue Cross plans for hospital insur- 
ance. The limited extent of insurance 





18 Nonprofit or commercial plans pro- 
viding insurance against the costs of 
hospital care or medical and hospital care. 


coverage undoubtedly reflects both the 
inability of the beneficiaries to meet 
the costs and the plans’ restrictions 
on age, nongroup enrollment, and 
health. The Blue Cross plans in the 
three cities varied in these respects. 
At the time of the survey the Massa- 
chusetts plan had no age restrictions 
for adults but required a physical ex- 
amination for nongroup enrollment 
and excluded from the insurance pro- 
tection conditions found in such an 
examination. The Philadelphia plan 
placed no restrictions on age for group 
enrollment but limited nongroup en- 
rollment to persons less than age 66. 
The Maryland plan permitted only 
group enrollment and limited enroll- 
ment to adults under 65 years of age. 
Cost for nongroup enrollment was 
higher than for group enrollment. 
Widow-child groups. — Although 
nearly 50 percent of the widows and 
entitled children—as family groups— 
received dental care, not more than 
30 percent of the widows and 30 per- 
cent of the children individually 
visited a dentist. Adolescents (aged 
12-18) were most likely to have had 
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dental attention (34 percent), and 
pre-school-age children (less than 
age 6) least likely to have had it (18 
percent). These proportions seem 
small in view of the general aware- 
ness of the importance of dental care 
for children. 

The value that mothers attribute 
to dental care for their children even 
at the expense of their own health is 
illustrated by the widow who spent 
$100 for the dental care of two school- 
age sons and $30 for hospital insur- 
ance for the group. She spent nothing 
for medical service for herself, even 
though she complained to the inter- 
viewer of poor health and inability to 
do her work. This 52-year-old widow 
had four sons, two past age 18 who 
were working and two, under age 18, 
who were attending school and en- 
titled to survivor benefits. The net 
income of the beneficiary group came 
to $760, the amount of the survivor 
insurance benefits for the year. The 
widow owned a home worth about 
$7,000, which she had purchased after 
the death of her husband. During the 
year she had met the mortgage pay- 
ments on her home by drawing on her 
savings; in addition she had used close 
to $300 for living expenses, reducing 
her savings to less than $50. The re- 
sponsibility of the home was. such, 
however, that she probably could not 
afford medical care for both herself 
and her sons and indeed probably 
could not have met the other living 
requirements of her family were it 
not tor the help of her two older sons, 
who together earned around $3,000 
for the year. 

About 20 percent of the widows with 
ehildren paid premiums for medical 
care insurance. This proportion by no 
means represents an impressive cover- 
age for the younger group of benefici- 
aries, who are considerably less 
hampered than old-age beneficiaries 
by the age conditions and other re- 
strictions of the plans. It is presumed 
that in Boston and Philadelphia, 
though not in Baltimore, the widow- 
child groups would have been eligible 
to enroll insofar as the age and non- 
group enrollment aspects of the plans 
are concerned. The relationship of 
the purchase of medical care insur- 
ance to income is, however, apparent 
in the fact that only 13 percent of the 
widowed mothers in the lower income 
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classes carried such insurance, while 
27 percent having incomes of $1,800 
or more were covered by some form of 
medical or hospital care insurance. 


Hospital Care 


Because hospitalized illness usually 
results in extraordinary expenses that 
the low-income person is scarcely pre- 
pared to meet, the hospitalized cases 
are considered separately. About 11 
percent of the 1,718 beneficiary groups 
interviewed had a member hospital- 
ized during the survey year. This pro- 
portion is an understatement of bene- 
ficiaries hospitalized because cases in 
which the old-age beneficiary was in 
the hospital at the time of the inter- 
view were discarded. Hospital stays 
ranged from as little as 1 day to as 
long as 4 months, and the total 
amount of the medical expenses for 
groups having a member hospitalized 
varied from less than $10 to about 
$2,000. When an illness required hos- 
pital care, bills were as a rule also 
incurred for physicians’ services and 
other types of attention, and more 
often than not the total amount of 
expenses was heavy. More than half 
the beneficiary groups having a mem- 
ber hospitalized spent at least $200 
for medical care, while less than a 
fifth of all beneficiary groups spent 
this much or more. Some indication 
of the burden of medical costs in cases 





involving hdspitalization is given 
below. 
oe 
Beneficiary 
eneficiary | 2 ouPS with a 
| All beneficiary | jnember hos- 
| groups | pitalized dur- 
ing survey year 
Type of , eaten = a 
beneficiary group Percent | | Percent 
; with with 
Num-} medical |Num-! medical 
| ber |expenses| ber | expenses 
| | of $200 of $200 
or more | OF more 
Dattldinttieeek [1,718 | 17.0} 186) 3.8 
Old-age beneficiary | 
groups: | | 
Nonmarried 
beneficiaries 771 | 10.4} 60 61.7 
Married couples_| 679 25.6 95 63.2 
Widow-child } | 
nencenidianane 268 14.1 31 29.0 
| 


Not more than 3 out of 5 of the 
beneficiary groups in which a member 
was hospitalized paid the charges 
wholly or partially from their own re- 
sources, including the help of relatives. 


Hospital insurance assisted only about 
1 out of 8 beneficiary groups in meet- 
ing medical costs. (Of the old-age 
beneficiary groups having a member 
hospitalized, about 1 out of 12 bene. 
fited from hospital insurance, while 
widow-child groups benefited from 
such insurance in 1 out of every 5 of 
the cases hospitalized.) Expenses for 
hospitalization were met as shown 
below. 


Beneficiary 

Source of payment groups 
OG (tad dbiea.d > os b's: cOeweee 186 
ee ee, Le 100.0 


Beneficiary resources only, includ- 


ing the help of relatives!........ 57.5 
Medical care insurance ........... 12.9 
Free to the beneficiary group, 

paid by: 
Public assistance .....cccscovces 17.7 
SE © Des dv wee ob-esecspace teak 11.8 


1 The extent to which ward rates were 
adjusted is not known. 
2 Represents cases in which no hospital 
bill was rendered. 


Free Medical Care 


Of the 1,718 beneficiary groups in- 
terviewed, about 12 percent obtained 
some medical care for which they were 
not charged or paid a nominal clinic 
fee of not more than 50 cents a visit. 
About 4 percent received all their 
medical care free, and 8 percent re- 
ceived some medical care free and in- 
curred expenses for other care. Free 
care received by beneficiaries varied 
from a few clinic visits for minor com- 
plaints to extended hospitalizations 
for serious illnesses. The number of 
beneficiary groups reporting free 
medical care of various types is as 
follows: 


Number of 

beneficiary 

Type of medical care groups 
BRO ii isd Side tves stedeuea 203 
Heepitalisatie® 6.6 ct ses coc edwsies 41 
CIEE: CORTE 0:96 5a sinie Letaa ew weReD 105 
Private physicians’ servicés ........ 32 
Institutional care 2.........cceceses 11 
WEEE, OUND wi cass cekSees cbeens < 6 
i ROPE Its Ores» ee eee ee 8 


Free clinic service is defined as service 
that the beneficiary received without pay- 
ment or for a nominal fee of not more 
than 50 cents a visit. 

2In some of these cases care was not 
free as the beneficiary had paid the in- 
stitution a flat rate for all living expenses, 
including medical care. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Old-Age Assistance and 
Aid to Dependent Children, 1940-50 


by Exrren J. Perxins* 


During the decade from 1940 to 1950, the number of persons 
benefiting under programs of public aid dropped from 15 million 
to 6 million, mainly as a result of improved economic condi- 
tions, the consequent discontinuance of Federal work programs, 
and the development of old-age and survivors insurance and un- 
employment insurance. The downward trend in the total bill 
for public aid was curbed appreciably by other social and eco- 
nomic factors—notably, the increase in the aged and child 
population and rising living costs. This article is limited to a 
discussion of the two major public aid programs still in opera- 
tion—aid to dependent children, which aided about 3 out of 
every 100 children in 1950, and old-age assistance, which pro- 
vided income for about 20 out of every 100 aged persons. The 
article points out how costs for these programs have been af- 
fected by social, economic, and population changes from 1940 


to 1950. 


N 1950, Federal, State, and local 
] governments together spent much 
larger sums for old-age assistance 
and aid to dependent children than 
they did in 1940. The largest part of 
the added costs was the inevitable re- 
sult of higher living costs, the growing 
number of old people and children in 
our population, and other social and 
economic changes. Thus, most of the 
extra cost in 1950 resulted from fac- 
tors beyond the control both of the 
legislatures making public assistance 
laws and of the agencies administer- 
ing the programs. Only a relatively 
small part of the increase reflected 
State or Federal action to aid a larger 
percent of the aged and child popu- 
lation or to improve the level of living 
provided for recipients. 

Since public assistance is a residual 
program for income maintenance, 
costs are also affected by what is done 
under other programs to provide for 
the basic needs of the non-earning 
population. Thus, between 1940 and 
1950, residual need for old-age as- 
sistance and aid to dependent children 
was increased by the discontinuance 
of the Federal work program and 
certain other Federal aids. On the 
other hand, development of the in- 





*Bureau of Public Assistance, Division 
of Program Statistics and Analysis. 
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surance programs tended to reduce 
the residual need the public assistance 
programs are designed to meet. It is 
difficult to determine what the net 
effect of these two factors was on the 
increase in old-age assistance and aid 
to dependent children. 

During the decade, all levels of gov- 
ernment—Federal, State, and local— 
increased their expenditures. The in- 
crease in Federal funds that resulted 
from the 1946 and 1948 amendments 
amounted, in most States, to an aver- 
age increase of $10 a month per re- 
cipient for old-age assistance and $6 
a month per child for aid to depend- 
ent children. This additional money 
—about $438 million—met almost a 
third of the total rise in costs for the 
two programs from 1940 to 1950. The 
States and localities also put up con- 
siderably more money in 1950—almost 
three times! the amount in 1940. The 
additional money from these sources, 
with the matching Federal funds, paid 
for the other two-thirds of the in- 
crease in total costs over the 10 years. 

None of the individual causes un- 





1 The net increase in expenditures, par- 
ticularly for aid to dependent children, 
was actually less than this rate, because 
more general assistance funds were used 
to supplement old-age assistance and aid 
to dependent children payments in 1940 
than in 1950. 


derlying the rising cost of old-age 
assistance and aid to dependent chil- 
dren would in itself have resulted in 
a startling rise in assistance expendi- 
tures. When several factors, each 
causing an increase, occur in the same 
period, however, their interaction re- 
sults in a multiplication rather than 
a mere sum of their individual costs. 
The combined effect of cae several 
factors influencing public assistance 
during the decade 1940-50 was to 
triple old-age assistance expenditures 
and almost quadruple those for aid to 
dependent children. 

The simplified example in the fol- 
lowing tabulation may serve to show 
how causal factors interact in rais- 
ing costs. The example shown assumes 
that a State starts with 100 cases, 
each getting $10 a month, at a total 
cost of $1,000. Adding 50 cases to the 
rolls at $10 a month raises costs by 
$500 or 50 percent; raising assistance 
for the original 100 cases by $5 also 
would increase costs by $500 or 50 
percent. If both changes occurred at 
the same time, however, the total ad- 
ditional cost would not be $1,000 but 
$1,250—$500 for adding the 50 cases 
at $10; $500 for raising payments by 
$5 for the original 100 cases; and $250 
for giving the 50 new cases the extra 
$5. Thus, to find the total increase 
in cost (125 percent) of making both 
changes at once, we must add not 
only the increase in cost for each 
change (50 percent plus 50 percent) 
but also the increase resulting from 








hin Av- Increase 
Num |'er- | Total 
Action recip- ge ex- 
7. pay-} pended Per- 
ients ment Amount cent 
Base period....; 100 | $10 | $1,000 |...._._._|..__. 


Caseload goes 150} 10] 1,500 $500 50 
up, average 
paymentstays| 
same. 

Average pay- 100 | 15] 1,500 500 50 
ment goes up, 
caseload stays 
same. 

Caseload and 150} 15] 2,250 1,250 | 125 
average pay- 
ment go up. 




















ll 








their interaction, obtained by multi- 
plying the increases for the two fac- 
tors together (50 percent times 50 
percent, or 25 percent). 

The changes that pushed public 
assistance costs upward between 1940 
and 1950 are shown in table 1. The 
effect of some of the factors can be 
stated in terms of the percentage in- 
creases for which they are responsible. 
Data on these factors are shown in 
section A of the table. Section B shows 
the part of the increase in the forties 
which cannot be explained by the fac- 
tors included in section A. The factors 
that caused the increase shown in 
section B are known, but the exact 
percent by which each of these in- 
dividual factors changed public as- 
sistance costs cannot be determined. 
Section C shows the effect of inter- 
action between factors in section A 
and those causing the increases shown 
in section B. 


Table 1.—Factors affecting public as- 
sistance costs, 1940-50 





in costs attrib- 
utable to speci- 
fied factors 


| Percentage increase 


Item 





| Aid to 
Old-age | depend- 
assistance ot ens 





ie 

| 

} } 

A. Separately measurable factors | | 
1. Rise in living costs: partial} 
effect on average payments - 69 69 
2. Increase in populationsin | | 
age group “‘at risk”’...._.-- 37 | 17 
3. New plans approved for 
Federal matching- ....-...|.........- 11J 
Interaction of factors 1-3 -_-_ 25 | 22 
Total increase in costs due . 
to factors 1-3... .........-.- 131 





B. Increases not effected by |— 

changes in section A 

4. Increase in proportion of 
population aided_.__...._. 1 | 38 

5. Increase in levels of assist- 
SEES eee Oe 
Interaction of factors 4 and | 
5 


Total increase in costs due |——— -— 
to factors 4and 5. ..--.--.- 32 79 





©. Summary 
6. .Increase due to factors in 
Pe Bd... ccomacodenk 
Fs *  yeand increases (section 


79 


GAG Bes «be nkwbneeetks 94 


292 





| 

131 

) 32 | 

Interaction of sections A 
41 

24 | 

' 





18 plans approved 1940-50; includes South Dakota, 
for which Federal funds first became available No- 
vember 1940. 

2 Loss than 0.05 percent. 


Without powerful offsetting in- 
fluences, the factors in section A would 
be expected to increase assistance 
costs. Unless other resources cut down 
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Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Amount of average payment per rec'pient and 
rank of States, December 1940 and June 1950,' and change June 1950 from 
December 1940; percent of total expenditures paid from Federal funds, fiscal 
year 1949-50; and rank of States in per capita income, 1950 

































































| 
Average payment per recipient | Rank of States in— 
| Percent si , | 
State (ranked by June 1950 (adjusted)! of old-age ee per 
_ amount of change ee ee ee en ae eg 5 
in average payment | Change from .~* me oe 
per recipient, June | Decem- Pas . 3 Fe a " tage Per 
1950 from December} ber scammer 1940 fur mae ih June |Change,| capita 
1940) 1940 unds, Decem-| 1959 | June |income, 
Total \fiscal year| ber | (ad 1950 1950 3 
| 1949-50 | 1940 |, Sees) 1|_ from 
Amount | Percent | Justed) "| Decem- 
ber 1940 
Washington ...._... $22. 70 $38.77 | +$16.07 +70.8 43.8 12 | 2 7 9 
Louisiana --.-...... 12.61 27.85 | +15,24 | +120.9 60.3 40 18 1 41 
Montana. .-......... 19. 05 31.54 | +12.49 +65. 6 53.5 28 10 | 10 10 
North Dakota. ._._- 16.78 28.56 | +11.7 +70. 2 54.1 33 17 8 28 
Piovids.. 6.0..442-% 12. 50 23.75 | +11. 25 +90. 0 | 62.5 41 31 3 34 
Michigan... ...._..- 16.75 | 27.65} +10.90/ +651} 56.8 34 20 11 | 12 
i ees ee 14 95 25 74 +10.79 | = +72.2 | 61 4 36 | 28 6 23 
ONNGON «iis 5255 9 octes 21. 40 31.57 | +10.17 +47.5 | 51.8 18 9 16 16 
Massachusetts_____- 29. 00 38.71| +971) +33.5] 43.6 3 3 26 il 
ee Ce ae 20. 03 29. 50 +9.47 | +47.3 54.1 24 13 18 25 
Oklahoma. .....-..- 17.85 26.66 | +8.81 |) +49.4 | 56.3 30 23 12 39 
Ween. . ost bs 23. 91 32. 58 +8.67 | +36.3 | 51.6 10 7 24 18 
Connecticut. -_.._.. | 27.96 36. 45 +8.49 |  +30.4 | 46.5 | 6 | 5 27 5 
ROG. s- ics i cheek: SRE 29. 06 +8.34 |) +40.3 | 55.0 23 | 14 20 | 2 
Tennessee _......... 10. 11 18.35 +8.24 |) +81.5) 66.1 44 41 5 | 43 
New Jersey | 21,01 28.93 | +7.92| +37.7 | 53,8 21 | 16 21 | 8 
Minnesota _~-._. = fee 29.06 | +7.90| +37.3 | 58.2 20 | 15 22 | 26 
Arkansas | 7.87 | 15. 24 +-7.37 | 93.6 70.0 51 | 43 2 48 
Rhode Island_____.- | 19. 96 27. 29 | 7.33 | +-36.7 54.1 | 25 | 21 23 | 14 
Cn 31. 66 38. 67 7.01 22.1 39. 8 2 | 4 38 24 
pe ee oe eee | 28.22 34.99 | +6.77 +24. 0 48.6 4 | 6 34 (3) 
South Carolina----| 7.91 14.64] +6.73| 485.1 71.6 50} 44 4 | 7 
Nebraska. .......... | 19. 30 | 25. 89 } +6. 59 +34. 1 | 59.8 26 | 27 25 | 19 
tt ed 12. 96 19. 32 +6.36 | +49.1 63.2 39 | 39 13/ @) 
OMB, .ccestakok. 13.77| 19.79) +6.02| 443.7] 64.7 38 | 38 19 31 
New York. -.......- 24.91} 30.62) +571) +4229] 50.1 9; 36 | 4 
Cn 8.20] 13.78 +5. 58 +68. 0 | 72.1 49 | 45 9 | 42 
Delaware......-. | 11.42 16.90 | +65.48 +-48. 0 67.5 42 | 42 | 15 | 2 
“- Rigi chpeanaintes 22. 38 27.81 | +5.43 124.3 55.6 15 | 19 | 33 | 29 
nn 20. 82 26.10) +5.28| +25.4 | 61.5 22 | 25 | 32 | 36 
Nevada. ..__....... 26.55) 31.81| +5.26| +4198} 55.1 7 | s| 39] 3 
New Hampshire... 21. 28 26. 01 | +4.73 | +22.2 57.9 19 | 26 37 30 
Venues se 16. 51 20. 92 4.41 +26. 7 64.3 | 35 | 37 31 | 35 
Kentucky -.......... 8.91 13.19 | +4.28| +48.0 | 73.7 | 47 | 46 14 | 45 
Maryland. -_........} 17.76 21. 90 4.14 23.3 | 61.9 | 3 35 35 | 15 
Mississippi________- 8. 60 12.67) +4.07 +47. 3 | 74.8 48 i 17 | 49 
eae ae ee 22. 99 | 27. 04 +4.05 | +17.6 57.4 ll | 22 | 2 | 13 
 ___ oneber Recgceannstlin 22.58| 26.48] +3.90| 4417.3] 57.9 | 13 | 2 | 43 | 32 
South Dakota_.....} 19.30} 23.05} +3.75 +19. 4 | 62.9 | 27 | 32 40 | 27 
California.......... 37. 87 41.61 | +-3.74 9.9 | 40.2 | 1 | 1 | 47 7 
j= | | 
Oe 18. 11 21.32 | +3.21| +17.7| 62.9 | 29 | 36 | 41 20 
North Carolina.__- 10. 12 13.11 | 2.99| +205 | 72.9] 43 47| 29 | 44 
Wisconsin. ........-. 22. 53 25.42; +2.89) +412.8/)] 60.0 | 14 20 | 44 21 
I i 22. 05 24. 87 +2.82 | +12.8 | 57.2 16 30 | 45 6 
Alabama. .___._-.-- 9.28} 12.06) +2.78| +300) 73.6| 46 51| 28 46 
i i ees | 9. 95 12.72 | +-2.77 27.8 73.8 45 | + 49 | 30 37 
Eagan ateinia, | 28. 01 30. 30 +2. 29 +8. 2 | 56.3 | 5 | 12 48 | 33 
New Mexico........ |} 17.16 19.14 | +1.98 +11.5 64.1 | 32 | 40 | 46 | 38 
Pennsylvania_._-..| 21. 95 22. 07 +.12 | +. 5 60.9 17 | 34 | 49 | 17 
West Virginia__.-.-| 13.99 12.77) 1.22 —8.7| 60.4) 37) 48] 80] 40 
Dist. of Col..-...... | 25.47} 2297) -250| -98 1.3 8 33] 51 1 





1 Adjusted to represent actual purchasing power in 
terms of the average value of the dollar during 1940, 
based on the consumers’ price index prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. : 


the extent of need, recipient rolls for 
old-age assistance and aid to depend- 
ent children will increase when the 
aged and child population is growing. 
Similarly, when the cost of living 
goes up, unless other income sources 
among needy families increase enough 
to offset price rises, average assistance 
payments must be larger to provide 
the same content of living. The ad- 
dition of new States to those operat- 


| 
| 


? Ranking among the 49 States for which income 
data are available (Department of Commerce, Survey 
of Current Business, August 1951). 

’ Per capita income data not available. 
ing programs also raises national ex- 
penditures. 

Questions are sometimes raised, 
however, about the increases indicated 
in section B. Why did the percent 
of the population in need grow in a 
period of prosperity? Why did the 
States provide what looks like a higher 
standard of living to assistance re- 
cipients in 1950 than in 1940? 

The rest of this analysis deals with 
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the increase (32 percent in old-age 
assistance costs and 79 percent in 
costs for aid to dependent children) 
beyond the change that is explained 
py cost-of-living rises and population 
growth. Although none of the influ- 
ences accounting for these increases 
is individually measurable, each had 
its varied effect among programs as 
well as among States. A look at this 
variegated pattern of change there- 
fore gives a good backdrop for analy- 
sis of its several causes. 


State Variations in Change 


For both old-age assistance and aid 
to dependent children, average pay- 
ments in terms of 1940 dollars went 
up a little less than a third. For re- 
cipient rates (that is, for recipients 
per 1,000 population in the age group 
at risk), the Nation-wide increase for 
old-age assistance was only 1 per- 
cent, while for aid to dependent chil- 
dren? it was 36 percent. 

Changes in assistance levels for old- 
age assistance over the 10-year period 
ranged from an upward shift of $16.07 
per recipient in Washington to a de- 
crease of $2.50 in the District of Co- 
lumbia (table 2). Nationally, the av- 
erage increase amounted to $5.57 per 
recipient. For aid to dependent chil- 
dren, the change between December 
1940 and June 1950 varied from a de- 
crease of less than $1.50 in two States 
to a rise of $11.13 in Idaho (table 3); 
the increase for the United States 
was $3.31. 

State variation in changes in re- 
cipient rates was equally wide. For 
old-age assistance a few more States 
had decreases than had increases 
(table 4). The extremes of variation 
occurred in Alabama, where recipient 
rates trebled, and in Delaware, where 
they decreased by more than one-half. 
In more than half the States, however, 
the recipient rate changed, upward or 
downward, by one-fourth or less of 
the 1940 rate. For aid to dependent 
children, on the other hand, 14 States 
reported decreases and the other 28 
increases (table 5). Florida, which 
had the largest increase, aided more 
than 5 times as many children in 1950 
as in 1940, while in New Jersey, which 
had the largest percentage decrease, 





2 For the 42 States with comparable data 
in 1940 and 1950. 
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the 1950 rate was less than half the 
1940 figure. 

When the States are arrayed ac- 
cording to the amount of change from 
1940 to 1950 in the adjusted average 
payments and in recipient rates, cer- 
tain facts became evident. 

First, the changes for old-age as- 
sistance differed considerably from 
those for aid to dependent children. 
For old-age assistance, about three- 
fifths of the States changed their 
rank among States in recipient rates 
and/or average payments by as much 
as five places. For aid to dependent 


Table 3.—Aid to dependent children: Amount of average 


children all but five States changed 
position significantly for recipient 
rates, while two-thirds of the States 
maintained about the same position 
in 1950 as they had in 1940 for aver- 
age payments despite the 29-percent 
national increase. 

Second, the wealthiest States made 
the largest assistance payments in 
1940 and had the largest dollar in- 
creases from 1940 to 1950. Because 
the 1940 base was comparatively high 
in these States, their percentage in- 
creases in assistance levels generally 
were among the smallest recorded. 


t per child 


and rank of States, December 1940 and June 1950,' and change June 1950 
from December 1940; percent of total expenditures paid from Federal funds, 
fiscal year 1949-50; and rank of States in per capita income, 1950 
































Average payment per child | Rank of States in— 
— a fi sees 2 Do yom A . 
ob ciate aid to de- verage payment per 
lean, gables ee June 1950 (adjusted) ! pendent aia 
amount of change in | children a 
average payment per Change from payments ies Per 
child, June 1950 from | Decem- December 1940 Foden 1 June change capita 
December 1940) ? ber 1940 Mamaesrr kl 1950 | “jane*>|income, 
Total | — —¢ ws (ad- 1980 — 
Seehan | justed) ! 
Amount | Percent | 199-50 Few 
} ber 1940 
} | oat 
| 
Idaho ‘ $11. 87 $23.00 | +$11.13 +93. 8 35.0 23 6 1 29 
Washington 13. 43 24.35} +10.92| +81.3 27.5 17 5 3 9 
North Dakota 11.23 21.43 | +10.20 | +90. 8 35.0 29 ll 2 28 
California 19.45 28.40} +8.95| +46.0 27.6 3 1 13 7 
Wyoming. - 12. 8&3 21. 67 | +8. 84 +68. 9 37.2 18 9 5 18 
Oregon | 17.04) 2480] +7.76| +45.5 33.4 5 4 14 16 
New Jersey... 13.86 | 21.32| +7.46] +53.8 39.0 16 13 10 8 
Montana : 11. 76 18. 96 +7. 20 +-61.2 42.0 25 18 7 10 
Minnesota. - 14. 54 21. 24 +6.70 | +46.1 37.6 13 14 12 26 
Wisconsin 16. 61 22. 97 +6.36| +38.3 34.0 7 7 20 21 
Arizona -..--. 11.32 17. 67 $6.35} +5671 42.9 28 19 8 33 
Nebraska... 14.14 20.45} +6.31| +446 38.2 14 15 16 19 
Hawaii 11.37 17.54} +6.17| +6543 39.4 27 20 9 (4) 
Michigan 16. 83 22.77 +5.94 | +35.3 35.5 6 8 21 12 
Rhode Island 16. 25 21. 62 +5.37 | +33.0 36 5 8 10 23 14 
Colorado. ._. 12.40] 17.21] +481] 438.8 44.0 21 21 18 24 
Utah 14. 81 19.56} +4.75| +321 36. 5 11 16 24 32 
Pennsylvania 15. 01 19.44; +4.43 +29. 5 38.4 10 17 26 17 
Arkansas ; 5.43 9.54) 44.11 +75.7 68.7 41 39 4 48 
Oklahoma. -. ® 6.42] 10.43 +4, 01 +62. 5 65.2 39 36 6 39 
Massachusetts 23.79} 27.56 +3.77| +15.8 27.2 2 2 35 11 
Maryland__..____- 11.83 | 15.53 3.70} +31.3 46.8 24 23 25 15 
Tennessee 7.33} 10.63 +3.30| +45.0 66.7 36 35 15 43 
Virginia............| 6.79} 998) +319] +47.0 64.7 38 37 il 37 
New Hampshire. _- 18. 20 | 21.36 +3.16} +17.4 37.3 | 4 12 33 30 
Delaware. ...._..... 12.13 14.83 | +2.70| +223 52.2 22 24 29 2 
North Carolina_.... 6. 85 9.18 +-2. 33 +34. 0 69.7 37 40 22 44 
Indiana tate 13. 87 16.18 +2.31 | +16.7 50.7 15 22 34 20 
Georgia ous 8. 47 10. 72 +2.25| +26.6 67.6 35 33 27 42 
Missouri - . = 10. 24 12. 42 +2.18} +21.3 63.8 30 29 30 23 
| | 
South Carolina... 5.46 7. 56 +2.10 +38. 5 74.4 40 41 19 47 
New York......... | 23. 85 25. 94 +2. 09 +8.8 30.0 1 3 39 4 
Florida. ............| 8.69 10. 66 +1, 97 +22.7 66. 2 33 34 23 34 
Louisiana... ....... 9.19 11.14 1.95 +21.2 56.3 31 31 31 41 
New Mexico. -.-.-... 9.15 11,02 1.87 +20. 4 60. 1 32 32 32 38 
Alabama..........- 4.69 6. 54 +1.85 +39. 4 74.3 42 42 17 46 
7 GRRE Y | 12.80 14. 56 1.7 +13.8 41.6 19 26 37 25 
Dist. of Col........ 12.68 14.31 +1. 63 +12.9 48.0 20 27 38 1 
West Virginia. __._- 8. 59 9. 78 +1.19 +13.9 66.0 34 38 36 40 
Vermont... .....---| 11.68 11.78 +.10 +.9 65. 2 26 30 40 35 
RIE 15. 42 14.75 —. 67 —4.3 54.3 9 25 41 36 
OMNGi 4. o28. cece] 14. 65 13. 21 —1.44 | —9.8 56.1 12 28 42 13 
' 



































1 Adjusted to represent actual purchasing power in 
terms of the average value of the dollar during 1940, 
based on the consumers’ price index prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

242 States with approved plans for full calendar 
year 1940. 


3 Ranking among the 49 States for which income 
data are available (Department of Commerce, Survey 
of Current Business, August 1951). 

* Per capita income data not available. 
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Table 4.—Old-age assistance: Number of persons aided per 1,000 population 
aged 65 and over' and rank of States, June 1940 and June 1950 












































Recipient rate per 1,000 population Rank of States in — 
Number Change, June 1950 Recipient rate 
State (ranked by a from June 1940 per 1,000 population 

percentage c e in Per 

recipient rates, June Percent- | capita 
1950 from June 1940)? age income, 

change, 3 

Tune 1940/ June 1950} Number | Percent | June 1940) June 1950) June Teo 1960 

from 
June 1940 
Alabama. ............. 150 409 +259 +172.7 40 8 1 46 
Disab ceesarinegs—< 182 461 +279 | +153.3 34 3 2 42 
i. >< c0,-..-5_ 274 681 +407 | +148.5 12 | 1 3 41 
i eesiciddniodne 185 448 +263 +142.2 33 4 4 48 
Mississippi_..........- 193 429 +236 +122.3 31 7 5 49 
New Mexico nt 192 302 +110 +57.3 32 13 6 38 
South Carolina_......-. 251 366 +115 +45.8 19 9 7 | 47 
269 349 +80 +29. 7 14 10 S i] 
3 342 430 +58 +25.7 4 6 9 31 
oe ep as, 254 309 +55 +21.7 18 ll 10 7 
Rhode IslJand--....-.-. 124 147 +23 +18.5 46 39 ll 14 
Tennessee -_.........-- 237 279 +42 +17.7 22 17 12 43 
North Carolina... --.-.- 232 273 +41 +17.7 23 | 18 13 44 
SD iaisupiiadgiarewon 173 201 +28 +16.2 36 28 14 25 
Kentucky............. 258 288 +30 +11.6 17 16 15 | 45 
0 La 157 173 +16 +10.2 38 34 16 35 
West Virginia. -......- 176 193 +17 +9.7 35 29 17 40 
Rees 282 309 +27 +9. 6 10 12 18 23 
New Hampshire. - ---- 118 129 +11 +9.3 47 42 19 30 
Wietiltssicss« vun.<<.- 270 292 +22 +8.1 13 15 20 34 
Oklahoma... .---.... 498 520 +22 +4.4 1 | 2 21 39 
ES SSR ORR ON 431 437 +6| +14 3 | 5 22 24 
Michigan - Ek 221 222 +1 | +.5 28 | 25 23 12 
Massachusetts-..-..-.. 229 223 —6 | —2.6 24 | 24 24 il 
elk sac 136 129 ag] =f 42 | 41 2) ( 

BEGNND. 255k... 171 161 —10 —5.8 37 38 26 | 36 
SSS eae 280 263 —17 —6.1 ll 19 27 29 
Bs os icsacsaccccs- + 342 302 —40 —11.7 5 14 23 33 
IR RE 206 179 | —27 —13.1 30 33 29 | 16 
SES och itipce aon: 269 233 | —36 —13.4 15 22 30 18 
Connecticut_.........- 132 111 —21|} —15.9 43 43 31 | 5 
North Dakota-.-.----- 223 186 —37| 16.6 27 30 32 28 
- <)_ ae 114 92 —22 —19.3 48 46 33 37 
Wisconsin............. 211 170 —41 —19.4 29 | 35 34 21 
ee ad = SE A a 240 181 —59 —24.6 21 | 32 35 22 
| SN RS Sse 226 166 | —60 —26.5 26 | 37 36 13 
New York ém 128 4| ~-34| —26.6 45 | 45 37 | 4 
ke 334 242 —92| —27.5 7 | 20 38 | 3 
Pennsylvania----..... 144 102 —42 —29.2 41 44 39 17 
ae dumcaies 294 207 —87 —29.6 9 27 40 26 
Nebresikn............. 262 183 —79 —30.2 16 31 41 | 19 
Si di Saal cag 242 168 —74 —30.6 20 36 42 | 6 
Montana.............. 335 232 —103 —30.7 6 23 43 | 10 
South Dakota-_........ 331 220 —111 —33.5 x 26 44 | 27 
Bs RAS 229 145 —84 —36.7 25 40 45 | 20 
District of Columbia. - 82 50 —32 —39.0 50 50 46 | 1 
New Jersey... .......-- 109 64) —49| —45.0 49 49 47 ~ 
ede ao ae 449 239 | —210 | —46.8 2 21 48 32 
Maryland............. 150 74 —76 | —50.7 39 47 49 15 
i i SN 131 64 —67 —51.1 44 48 50 | 2 














1 Based on population data for persons aged 65 and 
over from Census enumerations. Where tabulations 
for 1950 were incomplete, estimates derived from data 
evailable Oct. 1, 1951. 

4 Excludes Alaska; recipient rates not available. 


Most of their additional expenditures 
were met primarily from State and 
local funds. With few exceptions, 
among the States in the upper half in 
dollar increase in the average pay- 
ment, Federal funds met a smaller 
share of the bill for old-age assistance 
and aid to dependent children in 1950 
than in 1940. Increased Federal par- 
ticipation, however, may have influ- 
enced liberalization of assistance 
standards among the richer States. 
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3 Ranking among the 49 States for which income 
data are available (Department of Commerce, Survey 
of Current Business, August 1951). 

4 Per capita income data not avaiiable. 


While rises in average payments were 
generally largest among these States, 
growths in recipient rates were small- 
est; 4 out of 5 States with per capita 
income higher than the average re- 
ported a smaller proportion of aged 
persons aided in 1950 than in 1940; 
only about 2 out of 5 of these States 
gave assistance to a smaller percent 
of their child population. 

Third, the pattern of change was 
reversed in the least wealthy States. 


Although their dollar increases in ay- 
erage payments over the 10 years were 
among the smallest, their percentage 
rises were among the highest, because 
their 1940 payments were low. In 
Arkansas, for example, a $4.11 upward 
change for aid to dependent children 
added almost 76 percent to the aver- 
age of $5.43 per child spent in 19409, 
Greater Federal participation un- 
doubtedly was the chief facilitating 
factor in payment rises in the low- 
income States. Growth in recipient 
rates in these States was large; only 
a third of the States with less-than- 
average income reported declines 
over the decade in recipient rates for 
the aged while only a sixth had de- 
creases for aid to dependent children. 


Factors Exaggerating the 
Record 


The growth in the number of eligi- 
ble persons and the improvement in 
standards actually were less than the 
record on average payments and re- 
cipient counts seems to indicate. 
Among the factors responsible are the 
nonmeasurable effect of price rises 
on average payments, the 1940-50 
decrease in the amount of supplemen- 
tation of old-age assistance and aid 
to dependent children from general 
assistance funds, the decrease in arbi- 
trary reductions of assistance pay- 
ments, changes in recipient counts as 
a result of amendments to the Federal 
matching formula, and Federal laws 
and policies on disposing of applica- 
tions. If the effect of each of these 
could be measured, it would be found 
that the increase in recipient rates 
would be less than 1 percent for old- 
age assistance and 38 percent for aid 
to dependent children and that, simi- 
larly, States have not revised upward 
as much as 31 or 29 percent the assist- 
ance standards they deem necessary 
for healthful and decent living. 

Nonmeasurable effect of rising liv- 
ing costs on average payments.—In- 
creases of 31 and 29 percent remained 
in the old-age assistance and aid to 
dependent children assistance levels 
after the 1950 averages had been ad- 
justed on the basis of a 69-percent 
increase in the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics consumers’ price index for all 
items. For the lowest income groups, 
however, the largest proportion of in- 
come—larger than for more fortunate 
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groups—goes perforce for food, the 
price of which went up 110 percent in 
the decade. To meet the increase 
in the cost of living for assistance 
families, therefore, a larger increase 
than 69 percent would be needed. Ex- 
cept for the limitations imposed by 
inadequate State and local funds for 
‘public assistance, the larger increase 
for food costs probably would have 
greatest effect in the least wealthy 
States; in these States, payments of- 
ten provide for only the most basic 
items of need, of which food would 
represent the largest part. As it is, 
however, States with enough funds to 
raise assistance levels commensurgte 


with living costs were better able ,to 
take into account the greater change 
in costs of food. Because it is difficult 
to determine what the adjustment for 
the 110-percent increase in food 
should be, the adjusted 1950 average 
referred to in this article has been 
corrected only for the combined 69- 
percent rise in all items. 

Decrease in general assistance sup- 
plementation.—More States used 
general assistance funds to supple- 
ment payments under the special 
types of public assistance—particu- 
larly for aid to dependent children— 
in 1940 than in 1950. Further, those 
States supplementing payments for 


Table 5.—Aid to dependent children: Number of children receiving aid to de- 
pendent children per 1,000 population under 18 years of age! and rank of 


States, June 1940 and December 1950 





Recipient rate per 1,000 population 


Rank of States in — 





State (ranked by 
percentage change in 
recipient rates, Dec- 
ember 1950 from June 


Number 





1940) 2 } 
| June 1940} December 
PIE C whicndiculicnieodd 16 | 82 | 
CREED. acoceduncn 8 35 | 
eee Se 16 | 69 | 
CO eee 15 | 43 
a 14 38 
Hawaii. -..- 24 | 61 
West Virginia 29 72 
Rhode Island... .__... 16 | 39 | 
a -| 24 55 
New Hampshire 12 27 | 
| 
South Carolina Ps ll 23 | 
SS 2 oe es . 10 20 
Se Oa 22 | 43 
District of Columbia... 18 | 35 
pT i a eee se 24 | 4h 
North Carolina I ee 16 29 
Louisiana... ....... 42 | 75 
Vermont........ ee . 14 23 | 
. eae 34 56 | 
TTS 20 | 32 | 
Washington. - -- oo: 26 41 
TT , 51 74 | 
Pennsylvania _...... 28 | 38 
IR wip 4 sonenctenhepen 16 | 21 
a Bes 14 17 
| SS SE ees eee 18 | 21 
Arizona....... asinauvadl 38 | 41 
Michigan oniigae } 28 | 29 | 
Massachusetts. ...... ad 26 | 25 | 
Montana cea 33 31 | 
| 
Kansas nee aed : 27 | 23 | 
Minnesota i aintetie 25 21 | 
Colorado. - — a 41 34 
Utah Be Sel a 40 32 | 
North Dakota. ............. 28 22 | 
Maryland ’ 36 | 27 | 
BN bs Aidvetitdsivetdecsen 39 | 29 | 
, oe ae 23 17 | 
Re ay 29 21 
SS Sree 29 21 | 
iit RE Ae 35 22 
Pe CUNO. A caddtdacdocucl 23 10 


ciuateemnemneennientiens SS 





1 Based on population data for persons under age 
18 from Census enumerations; where tabulations for 
1950 Census were incomplete, estimates derived from 
data available Sept. 15,1951. Data for 1940 corrected 
for underenumeration of children under age 5; for 
1950, uncorrected. 1950 recipient rates and the 
change from the 1940 recipient rates are therefore 
slightly overstated. 
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| Change, December | 


Recipient rate per 





1950 from June 1940; 1,000 population Per 

Russ t aie eS 

| | | | income, 
| > Q5 

Number | Percent | June 1940 ar gd | 1950 
+66 | +412.5 | 30 | 1 | 34 
27 337.5 42 18 42 
+53 331.2 34 | 5 48 
28 +186. 7 35 ll 46 
+24 +-171.4 37 | 16 | 36 

37 154. 2 | 23 | 6}; @& 

43 +148.3 13 | 4 40 
+23 +-143.8 31 | 14 14 
31 | +129.2 22 | S 2 
15 125. 0 39 | 27 30 
+12 109. 1 | 40 | 0 47 
10 100.0 41 39 37 
21 $9 26 10 7 
17 +04. 4 29 | 17 l 
22} +91.7 | 21 9 | 38 
13 81.2 33 23 | 44 
33 78.6 2 2 41 
+9 64.3 36 31 35 
22 64.7 | 9 | 7 43 
+12 +60.0 | 27 | 20 | 4 
15 | 7.7 | 18 | 13 9 
23 45.1 | 1 | 3 39 
+10 | 35.7 15 | 15 17 
+5 | =+31.2 32 38 | 16 
+3 21.4 38 40 13 
3 +16.7 | 28 34 | 2 
3 +7.9 6 12 33 
+] | +-3.6 16 24 12 
—1 —3.8 19 | 23 ll 
—2 —6. 1 10 | 22 10 
-4 —14.8 17 | 29 25 
—4 —16.0 20 35 | 26 
—7 —17.1 3 | 19 24 
—8§ —20.0 4 21 | 32 
—t —21.4 14 32 | 28 
—{ -25.0 7 26 15 
—if —25.6 | 5 | 25 29 
¢ — 26. 1 25 41 18 
—* —27.6 11 | 36 19 
—8| —27.6 12 | 37 | 21 
—13 —37.1 8 | 33 | 20 
-13| —56.5 | 24 | 42 | s 








242 States with approved plans for full calendar 
year 1940. 

4 Ranking among the 49 States for which income 
data are available (Department of Commerce, Survey 
of Current Business, August 1951.) 

4 Per capita data not available. 


both years used more general assist- 
ance funds for that purpose in 1940. 
By 1950, in all but a few States, recipi- 
ents of the special types of public as- 
sistance were paid all or almost all 
their assistance® under the special 
programs—even in aid to dependent 
children, for which, of all programs, 
Federal matching maximums were 
farthest from adequacy.* Cases re- 
ceiving supplementation represented 
a minor proportion of the national 
total in 1950. : 

The decrease in general assis 
supplementation affected costs in aid 
to dependent children more than in 
old-age assistance. Among individual 
States, its effect was generally greatest 
among those States that had maxi- 
mums on aid to dependent children 
payments, and had, at the same time, 
enough general assistance funds to 
provide supplementation. These 
States, generally speaking, were in 
the middle income group, including 
neither the richest nor the least 
wealthy. 

Decrease in arbitrary reductions 
in individual assistance payments.— 
Inadequacy of State and local funds 
makes it necessary for many of the 
least wealthy States to meet less than 
100 percent of budgeted need under 
the State’s assistance standard. From 
1940 to 1950, however, greater Federal 
participation and an improvement in 
the States’ fiscal capacity have re- 
lieved somewhat the stringency of 
funds for the public assistance pro- 
grams. As a result, increases have been 
made in some States in the percent 
of total requirements or budgeted 
needs met by the assistance payments. 
In these States, therefore, increases 
in average payments from 1940 to 1950 
meant only that assistance came closer 
to meeting need as defined under 
standards—not an appreciable in- 
crease in the standards themselves. 

Payments for aid to dependent chil- 
dren have always been more limited 
by inadequate funds than have pay- 
ments to the aged. In the least 


3 Except for costs of vendor payments 
for medical care, much of which is still 
met from general assistance funds. 

4As of October 1, 1950, the extension of 
Federal matching to assistance payments 
up to $27 a month provided to the adult 
in families receiving aid to dependent 
children substantially increased maxi- 
mums for this program. 
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wealthy States, however, percentage 
cuts in payments have been applied to 
all programs in order to make as- 
sistance costs fit appropriations. As 
State per capita income has increased 
with continuing prosperity, the per- 
cent of need met has been increased 
in some States for both old-age assist- 
ance and aid to dependent children. 

Changes in recipient counts.—The 
change in the Federal formula in 1946 
resulted in larger counts of recipients 
without changing the number of per- 
sons whose needs were covered by the 
assistance’ payment. In that year 
the matching provisions were changed 
for all programs, and the formula is 
now worded so that States may re- 
ceive more Federal money if they 
count separately every aged recipient 
and every child whose needs are met 
by the assistance payment. Formerly, 
if a payment covered the needs of 
both the aged recipient and his spouse 
and was less than the Federal maxi- 
mum, many States counted the pay- 
ment as a joint grant and reported 
only one recipient. Similarly, in fami- 
lies receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren, many States counted only the 
number of eligible children necessary 
to keep the total payment for the 
family from going above the Federal 
maximum of $27 for one child and $18 
for each additional child. Thus, if the 
payment to a family including three 
eligible children was $45, only two 
children needed to be counted to ob- 
tain maximum Federal participation. 

Among individual States, the change 
in count had its greatest effect among 
the lowest income group, where maxi- 
mums generally were low and only 
one member of an aged couple or only 
one or two children in a family needed 
to be listed as recipients for maximum 
payments to be granted. 

Federal laws and policies on appli- 
cations.—In 1940, many of the States 
with least resources kept waiting lists 
of persons and families Who were 
eligible to receive aid but for whom, 
if the States were to continue assist- 
ance payments at the prevailing level, 
no money was available. These “wait- 
ing list” applicants were put on the 
rolls only as others moved off. Under 
present Federal policy, all eligible re- 
cipients must be accepted for assist- 
ance and individual assistance pay- 
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ments, must be cut, if necessary, to 
keep expenditures within available 
funds. This policy is reenforced by the 
1950 amendment to the Federal law 
requiring prompt disposition of ap- 
plications. Federal action did not, of 
course, create need or expand the 
States’ definition of need in any way. 
It only ensured that all persons eligi- 
ble under a State’s definition receive 
equal treatment. 

The abolition of waiting lists af- 
fected assistance rolls for aid to de- 
pendent children more than those for 
old-age assistance. Few, if any, of the 
relatively more wealthy States were 
affected. Undoubtedly, however, the 
change has been an important factor 
in the shift in position of some of the 
poorest States from among the lowest 
third in recipient rates in 1940 to the 
highest third in 1950. Granting as- 
sistance to all needy eligible persons 
has also contributed to the necessity, 
among these States generally, to make 
comparatively low payments. 

In summarizing these points it 
should be noted that almost all the 
factors that exaggerated recipient 
counts and assistance costs have af- 
fected aid to dependent children more 
than old-age assistance. In addition, 
the poorest States have been the ones 
most affected by all factors except the 
decrease in general assistance sup- 
plementation. 


Factors Increasing Need for 
Public Assistance 


Beyond the influence of the four 
factors just discussed, undoubtedly a 
real increase occurred nationally be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 in assistance 
standards for both aid to dependent 
children and old-age assistance and in 
recipient rates for aid to dependent 
children. These increases, as well as 
the slight change in old-age assistance 
recipient rates, are the result of a 
number of interacting factors—among 
them the nonmeasurable effect of ris- 
ing living costs on recipient rolls, the 
increase in family breakdown during 
the forties, changes in the relief and 
insurance structure, and the inade- 
quacy of 1940 assistance standards, 
particularly for aid to dependent 
children. 

Nonmeasurable effect of rising liv- 
ing costs on assistance rolls.—In- 





creased living costs, since they are the 
primary factor raising assistance pay- 
ments, are also an important influence 
toward larger assistance rolls. With 
any improvement in assistance stand- 
ards, inevitably more families become 
eligible for aid. To give a highly sim- 
plified example: Assume that a State’s 
standard for requirements for a needy 
aged person added up to $50 a month. 
In that State, all aged persons whose 
income equaled or exceeded $50 would 
be ineligible for assistance. If the State 
raised its total requirements to $60, 
a@ new group of the aged would become 
eligible—those with income from $50 
ta,$60. In this way, a rise in standards 
or an increase in maximums results in 
a growth in assistance rolls. 

The largest increase in caseloads 
for these reasons comes in the lowest 
income States, where a large part of 
the population is concentrated at the 
lowest income levels. In the richer 
States, smaller proportions of the 
population are at or near assistance 
levels in the amount of their income. 

Increase in family breakdown.—In 
aid to dependent children, caseloads 
and costs have been particularly in- 
fluenced since 1940 by the increasing 
number of broken families in the war 
and postwar years. Many forms of 
social maladjustment are aggravated 
in periods of tension and crisis, when 
normal living patterns are disrupted. 
As would be expected, therefore, ille- 
gitimacy and broken homes due to 
divorce and desertion increased dur- 
ing World War II and its aftermath. 
The number of divorces went up from 
264,000 in 1940 to a peak of 610,000 
in 1946, and then dropped to 397,000 
in 1949. The number of illegitimate 
births also rose sharply from 1940 to 
1947 but seemed to level off in 1948, 
the latest year for which data are 
available. 

Aid to dependent children is de- 
signed especially to help children in 
homes where one parent is incapaci- 
tated or is absent because of death, 
divorce, desertion, or illegitimacy. 
The development in the last few years 
of survivor benefits under old-age and 
survivors insurance and the growth 
in Veterans Administration programs 
for war orphans have lessened the 
need for public aid to children whose 
fathers are dead. It is not surprising, 
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therefore, that children fatherless be- 
cause of divorce, desertion, or illegiti- 
macy have represented an increas- 
ingly large proportion of the aid to 
dependent children rolls. 

Public concern over the increasing 
proportion of deserted or abandoned 
children on the assistance rolls 
prompted the Congress in 1950 to re- 
quire State plans, effective July 1, 
1952, to “provide for prompt notice to 
appropriate law-enforcement officials 
of the furnishing of aid to dependent 
children in respect of a child who has 
been deserted or abandoned by a 
parent.” The intent of this amend- 
ment is not to deny assistance to this 
group of needy children in order to 
punish their parents for neglect of 
their duties. Rather it is meant to 
facilitate the process of bringing to 
the attention of law-enforcement offi- 
cials, for such action as is indicated 
under State law, those cases in which 
the parent has failed to assume his 
legal responsibility. 

The exact effect of trends in family 
breakdown on aid to dependent chil- 
dren rolls and costs cannot be meas- 
ured. State differences are also diffi- 
cult to determine, since there seems 
to be relatively little relationship in 
individual States between the rate of 
family breakdown and the number of 
children in broken families receiving 
aid to dependent children. High rates 
of divorce, desertion, and illegitimacy 
seem to occur in States with stringent 
policies on aid to children with living 
fathers not in the home as well as in 
States with liberal policies. 

Changes in the relief and insurance 
structure.—There is some tendency 
to assume that the increased recipient 
rates for the special types of public 
assistance represent the actual in- 
crease between 1940 and 1950 in the 
number of persons dependent on pub- 
lic funds. The assumption is inaccu- 
rate. Much of the increase—particu- 
larly in aid to dependent children— 
has been a shift of responsibility from 
general assistance and other public 
aid and work programs. In 1950 the 
public assistance rolls included many 
persons and families who, under pro- 
grams and policies in effect in 1940, 
would have received general assist- 
ance. Some also might have received 
earnings under some of the other pro- 
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grams then in operation.5 Thus, the 
development of the special types of 
public assistance results, in part, from 
the abolition of other programs and is, 
in part, responsible for the declining 
costs of general assistance. 

On the other hand, an important 
factor in the decrease in recipient 
rates, particularly for old-age assist- 
ance, has been the development of the 
old-age insurance program and the 
extension of coverage to dependents 
and survivors. Many who would have 
once been forced to apply for assist- 
ance, especially in the wealthy, indus- 
trial States, are now receiving old-age, 
dependent’s, and survivor benefits 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. Delaware, for example, which 
had the largest percentage decrease 
in recipient rate for old-age assistance 
from 1940 to 1950, was among the 14 
top States in 1950 in number of aged 
insurance beneficiaries per 1,000 popu- 
lation. The lowest-income States, 
being primarily agricultural, have so 
far benefited relatively little from old- 
age and survivors insurance. Georgia, 
for example, which had the third 
highest recipient rate for old-age 
assistance in June 1950, was among 
the 11 lowest States in aged benefi- 
ciary rate. Further extension of old- 
age and survivors insurance, particu- 
larly to agricultural groups, would be 
expected to result in decreased recipi- 
ent rates in the low-income States. 

Inadequacy of 1940 assistance 
standards.—For the calendar year 
1940, assistance expenditures for aged 
persons averaged $19.84 a month or 
66 cents a day; averages for aid to 
dependent children were lower— 
$13.33 a month per child or about 44 
cents a day. 

Citizen groups, as well as welfare 
associations and administrators, had 
long expressed much concern about 
the obviously inadequate average pay- 
ments for aid to dependent children, 
and deliberate efforts were made to 
raise them. It was to be hoped and 





5In 1940, other programs included sub- 
sistence payments certified by the Farm 
Security Administration, Federal work 
programs (Civilian Conservation Corps, 
National Youth Administration, Works 
Projects Administration), and other Fed- 
eral agency projects financed from emer- 
gency funds. 


expected, therefore, that if the chil- 
dren were to have any real increase 
in living standards in the 10-year 
period, the rise in individual payments 
would exceed that in living costs. For 
the fiscal year 1950, the $29.17 average 
per child, for 42 States® combined, 
amounted to 97 cents a day or, in 1940 
doliar value, about 57 cents. In Cali- 
fornia, the State paying the highest 
average per child for 1950, the amount 
totaled $1.65 per day—98 cents in 1940 
value. In South Carolina, the lowest 
among the 42 States, payments aver- 
aged 38 cents per child a day—in 1940 
value, 22 cents. Thus, assistance levels 
for aid to dependent children were 
still low in 1950 despite the increase, 
which looks sizable only in relation 
to the low levels of payments in 1940. 

The above figures relate assistance 
payments to the need of the child 
only; in most families, héwever, one 
adult, and sometimes two, have to 
meet their needs from the assistance 
payment, so that even less than the 
amounts indicated is available per 
person in families receiving aid to de- 
pendent children. In California, for 
example, payments are intended to 
cover the needs not only of the mother 
but also of the incapacitated father, 
if he is in the home. 

In connection with the increases 
from 1940 to 1950 in assistance levels 
it is interesting to note that during 
the 10-year period, while adjusted 
average payments for old-age assist- 
ance and aid to dependent children 
increased somewhat less than 31 and 
29 percent, respectively, national per 
capita income payments adjusted for 
cost-of-living increases went up more 
than 47 percent. Thus the rise in 
payments for assistance families, 
although starting from a low level— 
particularly for aid to dependent chil- 
dren—was smaller than the increase 
in real income enjoyed by the popula- 
tion as a whole. 


Summary 


On the basis of the data set forth, 
several facts are apparent in connec- 
tion with the trebling of old-age 
assistance costs and the quadrupling 


6 States for which comparable data are 
available for both 1940 and 1950. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Notes and Bri ef Reports limited to residents of a rural or smal] 
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Federal Credit Unions, 1950 venient credit union facilities. Such ational, consisting of members of a 
facilities are set up where the mem-_ church, a labor union, or a coopera- 

The Bureau of Federal Credit bers live, work, or attend church or tive; or it may be occupational and 
Unions carries out one of its major meetings of their labor unions, lodges, draw its members from workers in a 
funetions—the promotion of habits of orfarmorganizations. Thusa Federal manufacturing plant, a government 
thrift—by helping to establish con- credit union may be organized on a_ unit (Federal, State, or local), or a 


Federal credit unions: Number of operating credit unions and number of members, by type of membership, December 
31, 1949 and 1950 














































































































Number of Fed- P i | Average shares 
eral credit unions Members | member sal 
shi reree = Average per credit 
Type of membership Potential | Actual number | alee | 
Dec. Dec. I Dec. 31, me 5 
31, 1950| 31,1949} Dec. 31, | | 1950} 1 
1950 | Dee. 31, | Dee. 31, Dec. 31, ag l, 
|} 1950" | 1949 1950 | | | 
: pity Ws | pais Aeeeee } | 
All credit unions, total... .-........--.----------+----------| 4,984 | 4,495 | 5,411,152 | 2,126,823 | 1,819, 606 | 427 405 | $170 | $157 
; Assotiational groups, total. -.-...............-....--..--.....- | 713 642 Ty 965: 5, 215 | 47 9, 602 | ” 152, 921 berry) 252 [-% 238 | M7 ¥ 138 
Cooperatives -_._._.- oi OS ee a ee ee | 161 156 296, 507 | 33, 510 | 28, 860 208 185 163 | 159 
Peurennn GEN, HUMOCNNNONI og Sra. ik nos een e-- -nncssewsens } 175 153 130, 365 | 38, 785 | 33, 534 222 219 202 187 
ee ainieinwonncoamecnmaeael 239 207 293, 616 63, 436 54, 226 | 265 262 126 122 
Senne. S00) Sis. Peet ol)... ol__--- caine, -| STD 126 244,727 | 43, 871 36,301 | 318 | 288 | 115 | 98 
| = | === — —= —————= 
Occupational groups, total__.................--...--.-------- 4,162 | 3, 764 | | 4,316,632 | 1,925,366 | 1,647,525 163 438 | 173 | 159 
} i re aa ™ a y | seem Bedi 
i aie Me ls canademmhancceneparenesehes 10 8 7,072 4,795 | 4, 504 480 563 | 360 335 
Pan tenD 5.1 20. ii... <.--..-<-2.------dncedasee- | 149 119 479,362 | 105,137 78,495 | 706 | 660 | 129 117 
Bankieg and insurance. ................-....-- a ae Pes o 49 28, 944 16, 746 14, 874 209 304 | 188 158 
Aid 4bbGin obdtacdsicussdsica~ buts dascbececttdéstion 1 26 21, 422 | 10, 735 8, 791 346 | 338 154 143 
Eennions and are Pelk debe iadlbn a kanes pdingticiidinian audits tele 107 97 94, 723 52, 240 41, 825 | 488 431 | 176 | 166 
Yonstruction and materials: | 
NR Sis Bee, Siies seks sib cdi coen---dasnseseee- 28 25 16, 387 | 9,343 | 8,013 | 334 | 321 | 155 | 147 
me ch) bet epeenanenees hai RE ae 54 50 41, 664 21, 052 | 17, 855 | 390 | 357 170 158 
ucational: | | 
- +-——. “pe nORRRR TEES ORSRSERSRDE shckwtijeweakidiiteh ities 46 35 32, 697 | 11, 577 | 9,092 | 252 260 | 128 | 118 
| EST eee aaneaie scape eel } 238 230 151, 220 | 63, 585 56, 002 | 267 243 179 162 
I ERS EEE CEE eS eee ee | 145 134 219,536 | 96, 109 | 83,421 | 663 623 | 170 | 163 
Food products: | 
Bakery, grocery, and produce____-.-..........-.....-----.--- 71 62 34, 396 21, 364 | 18, 548 } 301 | 209 | 181 | 167 
thn bdlape ar cipidpieintey>ingpwdse.-coummaghnmad 64 58 26, 670 | 18, 163 | ; 234 | 269 192 | 175 
Meat packing. BO ST Re a as A Ee 38 33 13, 768 | 9, 132 240 | 241 200 188 
ES ea a aes ee ee oe 95 87 63, 944 36, 342 383 | 306 | 286 | 263 
Furnitare Pl eee, hit tie atieaiwannocccdscmnedunkine 30 27 10, 167 | 6, 439 215 207 | 152 | 147 
ha SRG ST Ey BURL SL a a 52 48 65,665 | 37, 333 718 | 664 181 | 178 
Government: | 
eee a ea, Si ccm ba scdewdscessecocdtisewoccth 517 482 671, 706 254, 638 493 421 131 110 
Re enti ese tettererrre-t-=ne<ro- bboccehediien sacl 206 176 198, 387 101, 953 495 493 | 218 199 
eee ie nd ae oeemaenivannowadnm pelammowwal 63 58 49, 125 21, 380 339 | 323 138 14 
Pes ters: eho ols es cht 57 49 37, 606 22, 249 390 | 395 | 191 185 
EEE EET ET EE SS ee ey ene 25 24 14, 185 | 6, 580 | 263 263 123 116 
Laundries and cleaners. --........-....--- PEASE 1) SE 68 ae. Fe 21 20 5,415 | 2, 904 | 143 142 103 92 
TE aE RE, ae a ae ik itinessigeibiebtees nenie didnt 19 13 6, 957 | 3, 402 | | 179 180 132 147 
ana manufacturers (O  iaerle a inn Rl at EH IM 162 136 181, 331 | 82, 787 | 11 | 468 189 190 
etals: } | 
IRE TR Ey ee a Pea | 24 20 22,105 | 9, 465 8, 000 394 | 400 | 116 119 
Se SE REELS 6 TE ck | 17 148 293, 043 106, 508 90, 972 627 | 615 171 150 
ith cuibbthites adeehdnihdied penecegsichinnnocopabetetirnn | 97 84 78, 457 | 41, 904 35, 398 | 432 | 21 | 183 179 
Pepe ee ze AE RL Ce ERE £53 6 84 75 63, 325 | 38, 764 33, 422 461 446 177 167 
kanes mepart goat nes Ok SI ee nee eee oe ae nee eee 262 253 206, 883 | 130, 504 119, 119 | 4U8 | 471 | 233 , 204 
Printing and publishing | | 
CI 05D Se OS J eset 5 is. cddieden dl 62 58 31, 561 | 19, 285 17, 587 | 311 | 303 216 207 
Pe sages Pe 0 ES SIL SE Sp ES ET SY OS ee ee PE | 42 39 20,117 | 11, 508 10, 815 | 274 277 169 149 
Publie utilities: . | 
Fe Le ee en eS ee oe Om 130 128 72,014 | 50, 170 46, 462 386 363 171 143 
Telegraph 10 10 3,850 | 2, 690 2, 698 269 | 270 185 | 167 
Telephone 95 84 142,093 | 70, 012 62, 421 | 737 | 743 162 | 149 
SN Be eh SEs odin adda lhs Ghai hacccccsspenssass 24 22 54, 538 12,015 9, 847 | 501 | 448 130 114 
i a ar emeieneepoannapepaeieamiee 188 182 165, 125 84, 076 | 80, 879 447 444 171 157 
RN et eel hs eal bbe dinocecncssecucticae | 97 89 91, 582 43, 283 37, 127 | 446 | 417 157 162 
St Lire lem macinncnaduinepoiwued 3 2 2, 800 | 1, 598 1,378 533 | 689 | 82 81 
Transportation: 
ES Sea a eer ees ee 29 24 156, 174 | 60, 178 48, 730 | 2, 075 } 2, 030 205 14 
Soll okibbcndbbbddnonsinsbsoconstptbmoings 66 59 35, 843 | 18, 265 16, 957 277 | 287 162 143 
Li tehdhhiddtbdcakaren dba epbabadinnecenaibixitn odin 221 212 220, 687 | 110, 302 | 99, 983 | 499 472 152 138 
ae oe ehibenanenscougrsame een 77 68 61, 501 37, 836 | 35, 630 | 491 524 171 1&4 
REREENOUD . . «<n cncccencerweccncennaccrencecceesscsvauescstecs 197 161 122, 585 | 60, 928 50, 156 | 309 _ 312 159 146 
ee ESSER a ee > aa 109 89 129, 305 | 24, 855 19, 160 | 201 | ~ 215 “132 > | 122 
} . | | 
a lace a ey RE Te Te) 75 58 74,797 14, 900 | 12, 674 | 199 | 219 142 132 
PIG WOUNNIINN 6 ohscn bess eessdds-—<--2-- unsedsitacealite 34 31 54, 508 6, 955 | 6, 486 | 205 | 209 112 102 
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public utility, such as a telephone or 
power company. 

At the end of December 1950, almost 
5,000 credit unions with assets of 
$405.8 million were operating under 
Federal charters, and the 2.1 million 
members had shares of $361.9 million. 
These totals are the highest ever 
achieved in the program and are sub- 
stantially above the 1949 figures. 

The year’s increase in number, from 
4,495 to 4,984, was the largest since 
1941 and was mainly the result of the 
rise from 3,764 to 4,162 in the number 
of occupational credit unions. Smaller 
increases occurred in the associational 
and residential credit unions. 

Credit unions serving Federal em- 
ployees, employees of the petroleum 
industry, and members of religious 
groups had the largest number of 
operating units and accounted for 
one-fifth of all operating Federal 
credit unions at the end of 1950. 
Groups of Federal workers and em- 
ployees of the petroleum industry 
have been leading other groups since 
December 1944, and increased activi- 
ties in organizing credit unions among 
religious groups in the past 2 years 
have brought this type into third 
place. 

Residential, occupational, and asso- 
ciational credit unions all showed 
membership gains during 1950. The 
largest individual increases were in 
the units serving employees of the 
Federal Government, the automotive- 
products industry, and machine 
manufacturers. The average number 
of members per credit union also in- 
creased, with the most substantial ad- 
vances in the groups for employees of 
the Federal Government, the chemi- 
cals and explosives industries, and the 
glass, industry. Average shares per 
member were highest ($360) for 
workers in the motion picture indus- 
try; employees in “other” food prod- 
ucts were second, with $286; and 
petroleum workers, who on the aver- 
age held shares worth $233, were 
third. 





Applicants for Account 
Numbers, January-— 
March 1951 


The 1950 amendments to the Social 
Security Act brought under the old- 
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Table 1.—Applicants for account numbers, 











1947-51 
| 
Total Male Female 
Year 
Total White ! | Negro | Total | White'| Negro | Total | White'| Negro 
1947-50 average _ .. 457, 066 399, 500 | 57,566 | 235,069 | 205,881 | 20,188 | 221,998 | 193,620 28, 
FSO sete SNS 508, 442,509 | 66,471 | 264,314 | 230,530 | 33,784 | 244,666 | 211,979 32, 
RT Gor 414,259 | 58,275 | 244,149 | 214,786 | 29,363 | 228,385 | 199,473 28,912 
IE Seat bveieieiochana 429, 043 375, 367 | 53,676 | 215,661 | 189,119 | 26,542 | 213,382 | 186,248 27, 
eS Fs 417, 708 365,865" | 51,843 | 216,151 | 189,087 | 27,064 | 201, 557 | 176,778 2A, 
po LS 1,301, 702 | 1,061,427 | 240,275 | 507,635 | 524,140 | 73,495 | 704,067 | 537,287 | 166,780 





























1 Represents all races other than Negro. 


Table 2.—Applicants for account numbers, by sex, race, and age group, Janu- 


ary-—March 1951 






































Total Male Female 
Age group | 
| Total White ' | Negro | Total | White!| Negro| Total | White!| Negro 

‘Potal casa 1,301, 702 | 1,061,427 | 240,275 | 597,635 | 524,140 | 73,495 | 704,067 | 537,287 166, 780 
Under 15. ........ 19, 706 16, 827 2, 879 14, 955 12,735 | 2,220 4, 751 4, 092 659 
JS aa | 393,067 343,059 | 50,008 | 222,439 | 193,191 | 29,248 | 170,628 | 149, 868 20, 760 
SS oawelieiatcces 340, 88 262,637 | 78,244 | 145,625 | 125,650 | 19,975 | 195,256 | 136, 987 58, 269 
aa 377, 111 290,697 | 86,414 | 139,090 | 123,904 | 15,186 | 238,021 | 166,793 71, 228 
+ —e | 76, 532 65, 430 11,102 | 31,731 29,067 | 2,664 | 44,801 | 36,363 8, 438 
| PoE: 54, 984 47, 485 7,499 | 24,054 | 21,742 | 2,312) 30,930 25,743 5, 187 
70 and over... 38, 515 34, 698 3, 817 19, 189 17, 428 1, 761 19. 326 17, 270 2, 056 
Unknown. --...... 906 594 312 552 129 354 171 183 





1 Represents all races other than Negro. 


age and survivors insurance system on 
January 1, 1951, approximately 10 
million persons in employments pre- 
viously excluded from _ coverage. 
These persons for the most part are 
the nonfarm self-employed, workers 
regularly employed in domestic serv- 
ice and agriculture, certain Federal 
employees, and employees of nonprofit 
organizations and State and local gov- 
ernments.! Before the adoption of the 
1950 amendments, however, a large 
majority of these individuals probably 
had received social security account 
numbers as a result of having worked 
in covered employment at one time or 
another since the beginning of 1937, 
when the program began operating; 
they therefore did not need to apply 
for new account numbers in 1951. 
Some indication of the volume of 
applications received through March 
1951 from persons in newly covered 
employments is provided by the quar- 
terly tabulations of accounts estab- 
lished for October—December 1950 and 
January—March 1951. Although these 


1For a detailed description of the new 
coverage provisions, see George J. Leibo- 
witz, “Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: 
Coverage Under the 1950 Amendments,” 
Social Security Bulletin, December 1950. 


tabulations do not classify separately 
the new accounts established for the 
newly covered individuals, a fairly 
accurate estimate of their number can 
be derived from a comparison of the 
data for these 2 quarters and the cor- 
responding quarters of the four pre- 
ceding years. This comparison indi- 
cates that, by the end of March 1951, 
from 1.0 to 1.1 million new accounts 
were established for persons with jobs 
in employments newly covered by cld- 
age and survivors insurance. ‘ 
These applicants do not, of course, 
represent all persons who were in 
newly covered employments by the end 
of March and who had never before 
obtained an account number. A sub- 
stantial number probably have post- 
‘poned their applications until the 
need for an account number arises. 
The self-employed, for example, are 
not required to report their net income 
for social security purposes until they 
file their income tax returns in March 
1952; others, affected by the volun- 
tary coverage provisions of the 1950 
amendments, probably will wait until 
some decision is made as to their cov- 
erage before they apply for account 
numbers. The bulk of the new ac- 
counts established through March for 
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Table 3.—Percentage distribution of 
applicants for account numbers, by 



































race and sex, January-March, 
1947-51 

1947-50 

Race and sex | 1951 | (aver- | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 
age) | 

ae 

AGREES. 100.0} 100. 0/100. 0/100. 0/100. 0/100. 0 

Sey 45.9} 51.4} 51.9] 51.7| 50.3) 51.7 

Female-------- 54.1} 48.6) 48.1) 48.3) 49.7) 48.3 

White t.._..- 100.0} 100. 0/100. 0/100. 0/100. 0|100. 0 

a “49.4| 51.5) 52.1 51.8] 50.4] 51.7 

Female-------- 50.6} 48.5) 47.9) 48.2) 49.6) 48.3 

Negro.......- 100.0 100. 0/100. 0/100. 0/100. 0/100. 0 

See 30.6} 50.7] 50.8 50. 4] 49.4) 52.2 

Female. -......- 69.4) 49.3) 49.2 pees £).6| 47.8 
| 

















1 Represents all races other than Negro. 


the newly covered groups resulted 
from applications received from per- 
sons employed in domestic service, in 
the Federal Government, and in non- 
profit organizations with large num- 
bers of employees. 

By far the greater part of the appli- 
cations received from October through 
March were received in the first 
quarter of 1951. The total of 1,302,000 
account numbers issued in that 
quarter exceeded the average number 
received in the corresponding quarters 
of 1947-50 by about 850,000 (tables 
1 and 2). 

As might be expected, the distribu- 
tion of account-number applicants in 
January-March 1951 by personal 
characteristics differed markedly from 
the distribution in the corresponding 
months of the preceding years. The 
absolute number of accounts estab- 
lished in January—March rose sub- 
stantially for both men and women, 
but the increase was larger for women. 
The 704,000 applications received 
from women in this quarter were more 
than three times the average number 
received from women in the first 
quarters of the years 1947-50; they 
represented 54 percent of all first- 


quarter applicants in 1951 as against 
an average of 49 percent for the 
earlier period (table 3). The sizable 
increase in the absolute and relative 
number of account numbers issued to 
women is attributable, no doubt, to 
the extension of coverage to employ- 
ment in domestic service and non- 
profit organizations, where women 
form a majority of all workers. 
Women applicants outnumbered men 
in each age group, with the exception 
of ages under 19 and age 27. 

For first-quarter applicants the 
median age rose im 1951 to 33, which 
may be compared with a median age, 
on the average, of 20 in the years 
1947-50, when most of the applicants 
consisted of young persons normally 
entering the labor market (table 4). 
Although the absolute number of ac- 
counts established in January—March 
1951 increased substantially for all 
age groups, the increase was especially 
sharp for those aged 20 and over. The 
number of applicants over age 20 
(889,000) represented more than a 
fourfold increase over the first- 
quarter average for the four preceding 
years and formed 68 percent of the 
total in January-March 1951 as 
against an average of 49 percent in 
the corresponding quarters of 1947— 
50. This increase resulted from the 
unusually large number of applica- 
tions received from persons over 40 
years of age. Persons aged 40-59 
formed 29 percent of the January-— 
March applicants in 1951 and 15 per- 
cent, on the average, of the applicants 
during the first quarters of 1947-50; 
the corresponding proportions for the 
age group 60 and over were 13 percent 
and 3.3 percent, respectively. 

By far the largest relative increase 
in the number of accounts established 
is shown for the age group 60 and 
over. The number of applications re- 
ceived from persons in this age group 


Table 4.—Percentage distribution of 
applicants for account numbers, by 
age, January-March, 1947-51 








1947-60) $m 




















Age 1951 | (aver- | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 
age) | | 
Total... .../100.0] 100. 0/100. 0/100. 0|100. chen 
Under 20.......| 31.7] 51.0) 45.2} 50.9] 54.5] 64.4 
20-20...........| 14.3] 19.9] 23.0] 19.6] 17.8] 18.6 
30-39...........} 11.9} 10.6} 11.8} 10.7] 10.0] 9.8 
40-49...........] 15.1] 9.3] 9.8] 9.31 8.91 89 
00. 22...2.:. 13.8 6.0 6.5} 6.1] 5.7] 5.5 
60 and over.._-| 13.1 3.3) 3.7] 3.4] 3.1] 2.7 
60-64........- | 5.9) 1.7) 1.9) 1.8} 1.7] 1.5 
65-69.-....2.-| 4.2 -9| 1.0) 1.0] .9] 8 
70 and over...| 3.0) -6) 8} 7) 6) 
Median age ____| $3.3) 19.9 a1. 10.9 19. 4| 19.5 
seria iS sud ee, 








in the first quarter had fallen to only 
11,000 in 1950 but rose to 171,000 in 
1951; the 13 percent that they repre- 
sented of the January-March total 
may be compared with the previously 
recorded first-quarter high of 5.8 per- 
cent in 1940 and 1944. Elderly women 
contributed substantially to the in- 
crease; they made up 56 percent of 
the applicants in this age group in 
January-March 1951, as against 37 
percent in the corresponding quarters 
of 1947-50. 

The extension of coverage to domes- 
tic employment under the 1950 
amendments resulted in an unprece- 
dented rise in the number of accounts 
established for Negroes, particularly 
for Negro women. During January- 
March 1951, 240,000 account numbers 
were issued to Negroes; for the corre- 
sponding quarters of the years 1947- 
50, the average was 58,000. Negroes 
represented 18 percent of all appli- 
cants, a percentage that was larger 
than for any other quarter on rec- 
ord. Accounts established for Negro 
women, which comprised 49 percent 
of all accounts issued to Negroes in 
the first quarters of 1947-50, formed 
69 percent of all Negro applicants in 
January—March 1951 (table 3). 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-51 
{In thousands; data corrected to Oct. 10, 1951] 











































































































, Unemployment insur- 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ance programs 
Monthly retirement and disability Survivor benefits — ‘lity. — 
benefits ! benefits ® ment 
: 5 Rail- | allow. 
Year and Total | Service-| road | ®2ces 
month Monthly Lump-sum ? Rail- men’s |Unem- A) 
Rai. | Civil road | ,State, | Read- | ploy- | a. 
Social | tong | Serv- | Veter- Civil Unem-| Ws just- | ment | joyed 
Secu- sere ice ans Ad- Rail- y ’ State | ploy- ment NSUT- | voter. 
Retire- a Social Serv- | Veter- | Social ° Act 2 | ance r 
rity asent Com- | minis- Secu- road ice fans Ad-| Secu- laws | ment Act u | ans4 
Act As mis- | tration * ; Retire- * Other ® Insur- ot 
ct sion ? rity ment Com- | minis-| rity omen 
Act * | “got 5 | mis- |tration®) Act Act @ 
sion * c 
Number of beneficiaries 
1950 l l l 
it GPSS 1,867.1) 252.6) 157.4) 2,347.6) 1,100.0} 138.5) 18.5) 998.2) 16.2) 11.5) 30.1) 33.5) 982.8 21.3) 44.7] 14 
September - --/...-.----- 1,917.4) 253.6) 158.5) 2,352.6} 1,108.9} 139.1) 20.3] 1,000.7 12.0/ 9.8! 28.3] 31.5 805.9 13.8) 31.7 wh 
eee, ee ae 2,061.8 254.3) 159.5 2,358.2} 1,120.5 140.1 23. 5} 1,004.7 11.9) 10.4) 30.7| 33.4! 651.5 7.1 32.6 7 
November .--|.--------- 2,209.9} 255.1| 160.0} 2,361.7| 1,136.2} 141.0 24.1/ 1,007.6] 16.7; 10.4, 282] 33.9| 733.7 5.5) 30.9 7 
ae, EES 2,325.6} 255.6) 160.8) 2,365.8) 1,151.7 141.7; 24.9] 1,010.1 19.6 9.5 27.2 32. 1} 832.0 5.8) 34.9 3 
1951 | 
Rea met SSE 2, 432.8 256. 3 161.8} 2,364.9) 1,172.4 142.5 25.7) 1,000.6 33.0 11.4) 29.1 39.3) + 971.7 6.0 50.5 3 
St es » 2,513.7) 257.2) 162. 7| 2,365.6) 1,192.9 142.8; 26.5) 1,001.4 30. 6 10.3 27.9; 28.4 883.1 5.0| 46.8 2 
ia a A Tate th 2, 591.6 258. 1 163.2} 2,368.2) 1,217.6 143.7 27.4) 1,001.4 41.8 11.9 30. 2 28.3 807.2 3.5] 38.7 2 
pO REIL Oe ae 2, 650. 6 259. 1 163.9; 2,370.8) 1,239.5 144.8 28.1} 1,005.4 34.4 12.2 31.6 27.3 740. 2 2.2 27.9 1 
SS eee 2, 704. 5 260. 5 164.5) 2,373.0) 1,264.4 145.9 29.1} 1,009.6 39.3 12.0 30.5 24.4 773.5 1.5 19.4 a 
SS A + <a Sa, 2, 748.2 261.1 165.4; 2,373.6) 1,285.4 146.8 29.9) 1,012.3 33.0 11.2 32.3 22.3 821.4 1.2 15.8 1 
yrs TE REE See 2, 798. 5 262. 0 166.2} 2,374.9} 1,300.4 147.5} 30.8) 1,013.5 30. 1 10.3 29.0 23.9 747.8 1.2 19.5 J 
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| | 
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, | | | 
$21, 074/914, 166} $62,019) $317,851 $7,784) $1,448)....... $105, 696) $11, 736)$12, 267)........j....... $518, 700) : $15, 961)....... 
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Ape... o..cts.. 052) 100,694) 21,334) 16,046) 138,046 ‘ 3,719} 1,081) 42,832) 4,705) 3,151 2,957; 2,432) 62,204 197; 1,608 14 
arte ncctinem tala 451,242) 102,267} 21,424) 16,224 138, 356 39, 614 3,749] 1,133) 42, 552 5,385; 3,053 3,097; 2,252 70, 799 146; 1,181 10 
; ae 448,150} 103,545) 21,462) 16,296 136, 336 40, 164 3,775) 1,151} 43,179 4,501) 2,984 2,880} 1,999 68, 780 97 992 9 
pS Ee 447,533) 105,140} 21,522) 16,411 136, 877 r 3, 796} 1,193) 43,325 4,121} 2,688 2,861} 2,023 65, 917 105 966 8 
Avigust...-..- 461,753; 107,018} 21,588) 16,656 136, 230 41,101 3,816} 1,217) 43,608 5, wie 3, ~ 2,891) 2,808 75, 131 1, 544 4 





























1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age (primary) bene- 
fits, wife’s benefits, husband’s benefits (first payable Sept. 1950), and benefits to 
children of old-age beneficiaries—partly estimated. Under the other 3 systems, 
benefits for age and disability. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act to 

ms who worked on Canal construction 1904-14 or to their widows. Through 

une 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments tosurvivors under 

joint and survivor elections; beginning July 1948, payments under survivor pro- 
visions shown as survivor benefits. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

4 Mother’s (widow’s current), widow’s, widower’s (first payable Sept. 1950), 
parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death-bene- 
fit annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, widow’s, 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

¢ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

§ Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. 
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® First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and under 
the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; also 
excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year totals. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

1) Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

2 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; from 1 to 2 percent of num- 
ber and amount shown represents allowances for illness and disability after estab- 
lishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly number 
of continued claims. . 

18 Claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

4 Less than 50. 

16 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 
data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in current-payment status), 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; 
disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment 
allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance and 
temporary disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; for 
civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations 
beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Commission 
data, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 


Period 


Fiscal year: 
tt. 2. ccedbecasanded : 
EE 

2 months ended: 
August 1949. -.. 
RS ee SS eae 
August 1951. -....-.-- 


November..........-.- 


December - ......------- NRE 2 OD ae 


EEE, SE . 
Ds cicdecaneanase 
March. ..-.-.- 


August Pres 





1949-51 


{In thousands] 





























Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
. 2 Taxes on 
Federal Federal erie State Federal 
insurance civil-service nd thole unemployment| unemployment unemployment 
contributions ' | contributions ? | employees contributions # taxes 4 contributions § 
——— 

| $2, 106, 388 $662, 262 $550,172 $1, 094, 406 $226, 306 $18, 855 

3, 119, 537 684, 343 577, 509 1, 364, 590 233, 537 24, 681 

438, 155 357, 763 12, 385 273, 522 18, 416 35 

517, 186 63, 723 11,366 326, 324 , 255 349 

ae. 690, 326 59, 398 66, 643 432, 537 16, 322 574 
omdiaaeel 316, 310 31,398 10, 492 205, 106 13, 470 127 
185, 074 * 333, 303 ‘ , 085 1,347 5, 665 
181, 498 34, 085 2, 763 116, 786 1, 980 17- 

287, 928 32, 168 9, 817 191, 143 12, 398 168 
239, 131 29,178 132, 961 » 2, 716 5, 837° 

octane 131, 331 33, 958 | 1, 567 96, 405 16, 319 22 
aes. FY. 373, 787 29, 752 6, 508 153, 307 146, 981 155 
oopeenneta 239, 310 31, 874 139, 527 12, 151 13, 963 5, 847 
oesdegnaia 150, 089 35, 264 3, 021 145, 903 3, 502 186 
534, 031 37,610 | 4,814 297, 232 15, 764 398 

needa 280, 172 23, 428 139, 178 9, 323 3,311 6, 036 
174, 511 29, 704 621 158, 465 1, 681 48 

cachamt 515, 815 29, 694 66, 022 274, 072 14, 641 526 











1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 


covered by old-age and survivors insurance. 


2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service re- 


funds. 


tirement and disability fund (including Alaska Railroad, Canal Zone, and Office Act. 
of the Comptroller of the Currency retirement and disability funds integrated 
since July 1949 with principal fund); Government contributions are made in 1 


month for the entire fiscal year. 


§ Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 


ployees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness 
Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Sept. 23, 1951. 
4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 


‘ Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
* Represents contributions of $28.3 million from employees, and contributions 
for fiscal year 1950-51 of $305.0 million from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 
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hearings provided under the Social 
Security Act for each public assistance 
category. 


GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL ASSISTANCE 
Boarpv. Report*...for the Year 
Ended 31st December 1950. (Cmd. 
8276.) London: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1951. 55 pp. Is. 9d. 


McNICKLE, Roma K. “Relief Rolls in 
Prosperity.” Editorial Research 
Reports, Washington, Vol. 2, Aug. 
17, 1951, pp. 531-548. $1. 

Includes a discussion of the contro- 
versy over publicity of relief rolls and 
an explanation of the reason public 
assistance rolls have remained high. 


MITCHELL, W. L. “Public Assistance 
and OASI.” Tennessee Public Wel- 
fare Record, Nashville, Vol. 14, 
July 1951, pp. 111-112. 


PAINTER, W.L. “Constructive Aspects 
of Public Assistance for the Dis- 
abled.” Welfare Worker, Rich- 
mond, Va., Vol. 27, July 1951, pp. 
4-6 f. 

Discusses Virginia’s experience in 
transferring 1,481 cases from the gen- 
eral assistance program to the pro- 


Bulletin, November 1951 


gram for the permanently and totally 
disabled. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


Carson, RutH. So You Want to 
Adopt a Baby. (Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 173.) New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1951. 
32 pp. 20 cents. 

Describes the place of the social 
agency in the adoption procedure. 
Proceedings of the Midcentury White 

House Conference on-Children and 

Youth. Report of Conference Ses- 

sions, Washington, D. C., Decem- 

ber 3-7,1950. Edward A. Richards, 
editor. Raleigh, N. C.: Health 

Publications Institute, Inc., 1951. 

363 pp. $4. 

Includes selected papers and sum- 
maries of the opinions of 35 work 
groups and 31 panels. 

UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC AND So- 
CIAL COUNCIL. SOcIAL COMMISSION. 
Children Deprived of a Normal 
Home Life. New York: United 
Nations, Feb. 2,1951. 178 pp. Proc- 
essed. 
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tries, and makes recommendations. 


Health and Medical Care 


ALTMAN, ISIDORE, and WapMAN, RUTH. 
“Study of the Cost of Medical Care.” 
Public Health Reports, Washington, 
Vol. 66, Aug. 10, 1951, pp. 1019-1031. 
15 cents. 

Describes methods used in a study 
of medical care costs. 


Buiock, Louis; SPANIER, Davin H.; and 
BERBERICH, JOHN V. Adequate Fi- 
nancial Support for Hospital Main- 
tenance and Operation. (Public 
Health Publication No. 76.) Wash- 
ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1951. 27 pp. 


Bocarbus, Emory S. “Social Aspects 
of the British National Health Serv- 
ice.” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, Los Angeles, Vol. 35, July— 
Aug. 1951, pp. 428-433. 70 cents. 

Bropy, WriLt1am. Personnel Admin- 
istration in Public Health Nursing. 
St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Company, 
1951. 209 pp. $3.25. 

Davis, Irv. “The Medical-Care Re- 

(Continued on page 25) 





Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-51 


[In thousands] 





























. . | . “ 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
| ee | a 
Period Appropria- | | > ee Cash with Credit of | T 
tions, trans- | Interest re- | Benefit pay- | Administra- cl ¢ disbursing |fund account | 1°t#! assets 
fers, and ceived ments | tive expenses pan ond officeratend| atendof | ®t end of 
deposits! | at quired ? of period period period 
} Ee Sn Ska 
a ola January 1937-August 1951_....... $18, 954, 691 | $1,804,671 | $5, 213,076 | $474,435 | $14, 672,799 $178, 578 $220, 475 | $15, 071, 852 
ee Se ae cca useceoe 2, 109, 992 256, 778 727, 266 | 56, 841 1, 414, 152 79, 928 167, 861 12, 892, 612 
0 EE ea ae 3, 124, 098 | 287, 392 1, 498, 088 70, 447 1,677, 976 | 200, 456 | 212,311 | 14 735, 567 
2 months ended: | ee ae 

8 Spe eat od oe 441,759 | 82 112, 896 | 10, 012 —57, 000 | 72, 219 | 382,993 | 11, 628, gg2 
TE aitinncradneiidithh«beagsegecpeks oi 128, 786 | 10, 731 277, 000 | 148, 162 200, 206 | 13, 270, 281 
Et hi.cachawediniiiblibees<nseegsoncos GOR, FE Bocdhecndincende 339, 431 | 15, 066 350, 000 | 178, 578 220, 475 15, 071, 852 

| 
536,310 |....5-dns~ caine 63, 998 6, 212 67,000 | 148, 162 200, 296 13, 270, 281 
185, 074 | 10, 871 67, 158 5, 657 162, 918 | 152, 843 155, 828 13, 393, 411 
ee ae eee ae 120, 928 5, 136 130, 000 174, 825 59, 279 13, 448, 844 
a 2 eae 127, 517 5, 361 35, 000 184, 203 173, 644 13, 607, 588 
239,131 | 16, 714 136, 917 5, 249 80, 908 188, 401 202, 217 13, 721, 266 

} 

! 
131, 331 115, 074 141, 717 7, 086 197, 700 204, 080 86, 438 | 13, 818, 867 
DPE TOL deccbabibailn~< 151, 700 5, 265 | 82, 000 195, 393 229, 947 14, 035, 689 
239, 310 10, 871 154, 830 5, 674 166, 918 205, 039 143, 061 14, 125, 366 
150, 089 7,916 154, 685 7, 137 66, 966 206, 309 71, 009 | 14, 121, 549 
DESEO Si cchatiblicbiincé 156, 806 6, 642 | 211, 500 | 205, 918 230, 527 14, 492, 176 
280, 995 125, 946 157, 043 6, 507 267, 067 | 200, 456 212,311 14, 735, 567 
BEG EE loncéuisciiio<- 159, 131 | 8,761 | 130, 000 197,374 92, 026 14, 742, 199 
CO ae ae 180, 301 6, 305 220, 000 | 178, 578 220, 475 15, 071, 852 

















1 Beginning July 1940, equals taxes collected under the Federal Insurance 

Contributions Act; beginning with the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appro- 
priated to meet administrative and other costs of benefits payable to survivors of 

ew eg World War II veterans as provided under the Social Security Act Amend- 

ments of 1946; beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States under yoluntary 


agreements for coverage of State and local employees 


2 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-51 









































« {In thousands] 
Net total | Unex- | State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account ‘ 
Total of U.S pended 
Period assets , Gov- balance | l 
at end o' ernment | atend ..| Balance at | Balance at 
period | securities | of | Deposits pene “—— | end of Deposits a —_ end of 
acquired! | period period aoa payments | period 25 
| | _ — 
| | ’ 
Cumulative, January | | | 
1936-August | ST $8, 367,086 | $8,335, 197 $31, 889 $15, 436, 835 | $1,333,107 | $9,167,101 | $7,602, 841 $901,929 | $135, 497 $453, 295 $764, 245 
| 
7, 437,896 | 724,068 | 23,633 | 1,098, 795 149,046 | 1,879,000 | 6,651, 571 | 9, 728 | 18, 020 143, 904 786, 325 
‘ 19-51 _ 8, 079, 232 649, 933 | 15, 035 | 1, 362, 629 147, 662 848,270 | 7,313, 592 14, 884 16, 465 52, 034 | 765, 640 
months en | | | 
August 1949...........} 8,124,455 | —58,000 | 44, 123 | 271, 070 | 197 314,355 | 7,239,642 | 21 | 24 | 18, 858 884, 813 
August 1950. ......... 7, 578, 176 | 147, 000 | 16,913 | 322,668 42 173, 295 | 6,800, 986 | 284 | 5 | 9, 424 777, 190 
August 1951. .........- 8, 367, 086 271, 000 31, 889 428, 507 | 17 139,275 | 7,602,841 | 345 2 6, 113 764, 245 
1950 | | | | | | | 
Shere cae 7,578,176 | 210,000| 16,913} 287,556 |............| 84,275 | 6,800, 986 | 5 a 5, 245 777,190 
—— ie a Re —45, 007 14, 282 | 9, 322 | 3, 664 59,950 | 6, 754,022 | 3, 399 | 432 | 4, 504 776, 517 
| FR ee es 7, 507, 116 —28, 000 | 18, 860 | 37, 516 | 188 56,650 | 6,735, 076 | 10 | 22 | 4, 508 | 772, 041 
November .....-..------| 7, 704, 302 | 198, 000 18,046} 256,760 |.......-._.. 55,120 | 6, 936,716 ty Meee telBace Be. 4, 555 | 767, 586 
pS en 7, 663, 410 —47, 027 | 24, 181 21, 884 | 5, 823 68,145 | 6, 896, 278 | 3,472 | 675 4, 602 767,131 
1951 
UR cai iid anactcuaasl 8 |} Aenean | 27,087 34, 463 | 63, 563 96,425 | 6,807,879 | 13 7,147 | 5,854 | 768,437 
SE ee 7, 800, 319 139, 000 | 22, 090 | J gy ae 69,440 | 7,036, 231 4 Sed ao 4, 442 | 764, 088 
eee » 758,020 |. —40,008 | 19, 799 | 21,652 | 3, 662 66,770 | 6,904,775 3, 508 412 | 4, 763 763, 245 
| SSS AS ee , 733, 576 —40, 005 35, 359 | 39, 247 2, 445 62, 970 | 6,973, 496 112 269 | 3, 546 | 760, 079 
itr ah Ui heasiebheenialitie » 052, 016 | 325, 000 28,709 | 303,384 |............ 72, 125 | 755 Se Gbascabeaied | 3, 089 | 757, 261 
a is oie ineaeiemeedl » 079, 232 | 40,981 | 15, 035 i, 941 68; 275 67, 380 3, 622 7, 504 | 2, 746 | 765, 640 
Fuly 2222227) 8,068,215 | 35,000} 39; 018 53,293 | 66, 515 29 2 | 2°215| 767,827 
pF , 367, 086 306, 000 | 31,889 | 375,214 | Sate? ee 72, 760 96@ occ 3, 898 | 764, 245 
t } ' t ' | 














1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities 
redeemed. 


med. 
3 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


5 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance ad- 
ministration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 
the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 


account amounting to $107,161,000. 
* Includes withdrawals of $79, 169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 
« Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 


Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Social Security 
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Table 5.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, 
by specified period, 1938-51 ' 


[Corrected to Nov. 5, 1951] 















































Wages and salaries 2 Payrolls * covered by— 
Period 
Old-age and State Railroad retirement 
Total Civilian survivors unemployment and unemployment * 
insurance 4 insurance § insurance ? 
Amount (in millions) 
Calendar year: | 
SS es ndeiaininandiindiiall $42, 812 | $42, 442 $28, 931 $26, 113 $2, 028 
EES ESE RE Pe 45,745 | 45, 347 32, 125 28, 980 2,161 
ii, ocindiindiipcocuscthiinbittintcds til 49, 587 | 48, 996 35, 560 32, 352 2,273 
EE SRS Ee eek Rei 61, 708 59, 846 45, 286 41,985 2, 687 
EE ee nadinnanéutip dil 81, 887 75, 557 57, 950 54, 548 3,382 
Se ees ee ae er 105, 647 91, 202 69,379 65, 871 4, 085 
ES ere ore ae 116, 924 96, 286 73, 060 68, 886 4, 507 
rere ear ee: 117, 676 95, 078 71,317 66, 411 4,514 
RS eer eae Ss eee 111, 256 103, 294 79, 003 78, 145 4, 866 
St phancachinshincessdubiiiicdiaedaahsil 122, 042 117, 974 92, 088 86, 234 5, 107 
RS a eer eae Oo 134, 327 | 130, 357 101, 892 95, 731 5, 531 
EE Serge ERE 133, 477 | 129, 229 99, 645 93, 520 5,119 
Tl nnecasdlin dip achémdubitultinatuh ail 145, 844 140, 743 109, 500 99, 835 5, 320 
1950 | 
January-March - -- FE oes 4 33, 142 32, 030 24, 300 22, 824 1,222 
I Mains. canncctidndonncsssdill 35, 170 | 34, 074 26, 300 24, 512 1,297 
July-September os cdeditha nal. shen 37, 544 | 36, 294 28, 200 26, 353 1,388 
October-December. ....._.....- a 39, 988 | 38, 345 30, 700 26, 146 1,413 
1951 | | 
ps a ye ee eae 40, 153 | (3) 32, 000 28 ,089 1, 426 
Percent of civilian wages and salaries 
Calendar year: 
RS cnr ees or ree hE Fen 100.0 68.2 61.5 4.8 
RR ee pe ee Aer ORES: eteripred 100.0 70.8 63.9 4.8 
SENSE Faget eae ronslocoresocneceeqoes 100.0 72.6 66.0 4.6 
 Sereeaome RRS RE Be rs 100. 0 75.7 70.2 4.5 
aa 8 me, ol RE 100.0 | 76.7 72.2 4.5 
a nee le POC Pear" 100. 0 | 76.1 72.2 4.5 
1944... din Se eran fe RE Peete 100.0 | 75.9 71.5 4.7 
1945_. Bhedlients SdheaRtecackal WSR, foeedetes 100.0 | 75.0 69.8 4.7 
ea iete- ore “. OK Gn, i ey f 100. 0 76.5 70.8 4.7 
1947__ ce oe! rth, per 100.0 | 78.1 73.1 4.3 
7 RRP OR FIT Re Bee EELS 1) bere S Peegeie , 108.0 | 78.2 73.4 4.2 
1949... ot ae iter 100.0 77.1 72.4 4.0 
1950 735 . Ba wT NS ee at 100.0 | 77.8 70.9 3.8 
1950 i 
January-March............. ee ee ee: Se ree re 100.0 75.9 71.3 3.8 
April-June a = sannah<itiiedh ies } 100.0 | 77.2 71.9 3.8 
July-September Bye SO SUE Pelle OP 100.0 77.7 72.6 3.8 
October-December - . - ee ee ae Peer ‘ 100.0 | 1 68.2 3.7 
i 
1951 | | 
January-March_- - * gnc. grr thre watn . SE Er ere ENE al OE mt oR oodiienahwaceedhivamsaanmeanani 
me | MT: Ei aA 2 os ae 
! Continental United States, except as otherwise noted (see footnotes 2 and 7). 5 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in employment covered b 
? Represents estimated wages and salaries, in cash and in kind, earned in program; excludes earnings of railroad workers covered by State laws thr 
specified period in continental United States and, in addition, pay of Federal June 1939. 
civilian personne! in all other areas; includes employee contributions to social ¢ Beginning 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 
ge e and related programs. Quarterly data reflect prorating of year-end 7 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess of $300 a month; includes a 
ponus payments. 


small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. 

8 Data not available for first quarter of 1951. 

Source: Data on wages and salaries from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce; data on payrolls for selected programs based on 
reports of administrative agencies. 


3 Wages paid in specified period. 

‘ Through 1950 represents taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in 
excess of $3,000 earned in employment covered by program; beginning Jan. 1, 
1951, taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of $3,600. 





(Continued from page 23) and Agencies, Nov. 1950. 10 pp. ated with the Health Insurance Plan 
port.” The Spectator, Philadel- Processed. of New York.” American Journal 
phia, Vol. 159, Aug. 1951, pp. 18-26. Background information on the of Public Health and the Nation’s 
$3 a year. * general population and summary sta- Health, New York, Vol. 41, July 1951, 


Summarizes the report of the Sub- __ tistics on patients in the State mental pp. 824-832. 70 cents. 
committee on Health of the U. S. hospitals. Rice, Cart E. “The Government 


Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- MHonavs, Remvuarp A. “Health In- Agency in Prevention of Blindness 


lic Welfare. surance Today.” Best’s Insurance —A Panel Discussion.” Sight-Sav- 

FRANKEL, Emit. The Problem of the News, New York, Vol. 52, July 1951, ing Review, New York, Vol. 21, Sum- 
Aged and Its Relation to the Mental pp. 31-32 ff. 50 cents. mer 1951, pp. 91-97. 65 cents. 
Hygiene Program in New Jersey: A MAKOVER, HENRY B. “The Quality of Discusses the roles of Federal, State, 
Statistical Source Book. Trenton: Medical Care: Methodology of Sur- and local health agencies in the fight 
State Department of Institutions vey of the Medical Groups Associ- against blindness. 


Bulletin, November 1951 25 








Table 6.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unem 


benefits, by State, August 1951 


[Corrected to Sept. 21, 1951] 































































































ployment insurance claims and 











a 
| Weeks of unemploy- Compensated unemployment 
| Initial claims ! | ment covered by con- | a5 Aves 
tinued claims All types of unemployment 2 | Total unemployment weekly. 
Nonfarm | = A | insured 
Region and State place- | ] unemploy- 
ments | | Average ment un- 
Weeks Benefit weekly Weeks Average | der all pro- 
Total Women | Total Women compen- | aid _ number of | compen- weekly grams 4 
| sated pax | benefici- sated payment 
aries 
—| 
Total, 52 States____- 627, 849 941,939 | 412, 446 | 4,350,288 | 2,271,197 | 3,684, 623 /$75, 131, 036 | 801, 005 3, 382, 877 $21.07 962, 162 
I: | | | | | | 
ecticut........... 8, 622 | 19, 800 11,105 | 83, 310 51, 255 61,380 | 1,186, 604 13, 343 | 57, 552 | 19.95 | 17, 730 
Bae nnn w necks 5, 070 | 6, 161 | 3, 071 | 34, 236 22, 541 | 30,484 | 464, 508 | 6, 627 | 26, 369 | 16.17 | 7) 459 
Massachuseits nee 17, 653 | 46,165 | 23,286 | 245,788 133, 208 | 205,735 | 4, 548, 849 44,725 | 187,042 | 23. 26 54,113 
New Hampshire --.___ 2, 047 | 6, 238 3,653 | 31,381 20,523 | 27, 299 483, 237 | 5, 935 23, 499 | 19. 00 7, 267 
Rhode Island ________. 2,314 | 24, 238 | 11,586 | 102, 506 62, 465 | 91,820 | 1,950,411 | 19, 961 | 87,005 | 21.7) 22, 515 
romet ERE a 944 | 1, 189 | 729 | 6, 672 | 4, 704 | 6, 483 123, 732 | 1,409 | 6, 033 19. 67 , 526 
New meg Ram noosenab 13, 389 38, 53¢ 18,795 | 200,649} 113,551 | 186,477 | 4,159, 731 40,538 | 171,494 | 23. 20 42, 945 
WW SOE... n2--25> 73, 629 198, 810 102, 98 79, 86 455, 77( 798, 339 | 17,343,310 73, 552 | 754, 3 21.72 89, 04 
Puerta Bio. ----- fmt: dB A: | Ble! Elta ond HE BO | one | 
on III Se —— oe ‘Diese Se Sec. i 
RE 1,661 | i, 892 | 557 | 5, 664 2, 378 3,918 | 71, 878 | 52 | 3, 510 | 19. 30 1, 222 
popes Grenie ef 23, 548 | 90, 403 41,152 | 383,255 199, 019 338, 255 | 6,803, 950 73, 534 307, 424 | 20. 90 | 83, 204 
° | | | | | | 
District of Columbia __ 5, 729 | 1,115 462 6, 862 | 3, 365 | 5,877 | 106, 232 | 1,278 | 5, 752 18. 01 1, 463 
| Ra RET 9, 926 | 13, 325 4, 925 41, 209 | 20, 959 | 37, 662 718, 281 8, 187 | 33, 699 20. 09 8, 477 
North Carolina________ 18, 089 49, 940 | 26,181 | 138, 525 | 85, 864 | 138,742 | 2,378, 905 30, 161 | 123, 487 | 16.14 30, 980 
irginia.___. STEER I 10, 123 9, 261 | 4, 949 49, 370 27, 291 40, 782 656, 859 8, 866 | 38, 197 | 16. 54 10, 509 
West Virginia _.______ 2, 799 | 7,371 | 2,316 48, 118 14, 586 | 43, 837 770, 122 9, 530 37, 538 18, 81 10, 429 
Region V: | | | 
BEIIR. cncncnwssnns 13, 102 | 9,190 | 2, 747 60, 656 21, 662 | 48,921 | 747,716 10, 635 | 46, 104 15. 63 13, 257 
BRE RESETS 13, 616 | 9, 535 4,158 | 83, 226 50, 212 | 67,385 | 1,067,805 14, 649 | 65,918 | 15.93 | 18, 065 
Georgia - - - __ 13, 980 | 10,110 | 5, 224 | 68, 855 45, 505 | 55,651 | 855, 275 12, 098 | 50, 532 15. 86 15, 438 
Mississippi_. 8,325 | 6, 433 | 3,125 | 32, 776 | 14, 603 28, 112 427, 948 6,111 | 26, 381 | 15. 57 7, 524 
South Carolina. -_______ 13, 780 | 11, 549 | 5,401 | 45, 359 | 25, 115 36, 142 605, 220 7, 857 32, 314 | 17.74 10, 561 
Tennessee... ......__- 12, 855 | 15, 808 7,311 | 105, 586 | 56, 484 79,051 | 1,207,391 17, 185 | 74, 157 15. 54 22, 738 
Region VI: 
Kentucky. ...........- 3,019 | 7,769 | 2, 964 69, 119 27, 523 57, 598 943, 065 | 12, 521 | 54, 122 16.72 14, 919 
Michigan... .......... 12, 571 90, 446 18,109 | 257,029 | 77, 004 178,865 | 4,769,348 | 38, 884 | 174, 575 27.01 55, 188 
Sg 31,355 | 31, 455 14,483 | 146, 702 | 85,427 | 115, 298 | 2,389, 354 | 25,065 | 103, 858 | 21.78 31, 857 
Region VII } 
er 2 19, 662 55, 897 26, 518 331, 216 | 188, 868 | 260,683 | 5,423, 436 56, 670 | 218, 392 | 22.75 70, 634 
RUA 1 11, 533 23, 779 8, 524 97, 323 | 46, 161 | 81,129 | 1,765,117 17, 637 73, 516 | 22. 81 20, 12 
Wisconsin_............ 14, 365 7, 076 4,082 30, 978 | 21, 546 | 24, 151 481, 148 | 5, 250 22,125 | 20. 41 6, 689 
Region VIII | | 
Minnesota. -_._...___. 14, 356 4,824 2,477 30, 990 | 17, 745 | 27, 812 463, 905 | 6, 046 25, 518 17. 21 6, 764 
Montana...._........- 4, 293 518 206 2, 873 1, 879 | 2, 621 45,116 | 570 | 2, 621 17. 21 665 
North Dakota_..._.__- 2,678 | 87 | 52 786 503 754 | 13, 219 | 164 | 644 | 18.19 | 170 
South Dakota... 2, 409 153 | 110 916 613 760 | 12,461 | 165 650 | 17.49 208 
on : 
Sa 9, 989 2, 052 | 1,175 13, 153 8, 026 10, 360 188, 342 | 2, 252 8, 932 19. 30 2, 797 
ipdtiactnibenc.ob. 12, 921 2, 541 | 853 23, 621 12, 403 21,386 | 468, 266 4, 649 | 19, 929 | 22. 53 | 4,314 
Ns SADE SRRORES 19, 204 15, 055 6, 857 74, 350 41, 788 53,610 | 842,216 | 11, 654 44, 836 | 17.21 | 16, 674 
weewenens. ; ==. -.-..-.} 6, 158 605 388 2, 877 1, 961 2, 865 54, 848 | 62: 2; 678 | 19. 81 | 623 
Region X: 
ETT 12, 827 5, 477 1, 865 23, 990 9, 059 18,180 | 289, 566 | 3, 952 16, 424 16. 45 5, 361 
Louisiana. --....-..... , 501 9, 864 2, 255 67,173 22, 908 50,116 | 991,678 | 10, 895 46, 372 20. 35 14, 401 
Oklahoma__.________. 14, 701 4,425 | 1, 420 29, 555 12, 697 26, 354 470, 888 | 5, 729 24, 899 18. 27 6, 474 
_ aia 52, 289 7, 147 | 2, 814 43, 006 20, 520 31, 916 495, 755 | 6, 938 | 29, 447 16.05 | 9, 621 
Region XI: 
i al lla 7, 338 77 329 5,168 2,472 4, 207 82, 301 | 915 | 3, 939 19. 94 1,108 
New Mexico__._._____ 6, 025 1, 465 | 218 4, 987 1, 400 3, 490 63, 354 | 759 3,315 18.45 | 987 
Sa 5, 242 1, 575 | 533 7, 342 4, 386 6, 230 142, 970 | 1,354 5, 624 23.72 | 1, 525 
Wyoming. -_._......._. 1, 673 157 | 69 975 474 1, 066 22, 360 232 787 22. 56 | 195 
Region XII 
sii ceaibchicsduantrscin 5,011 3, 498 | 658 8, 623 3, 679 5,519 | 112,437 1, 200 5, 280 20. 57 | 2, 040 
cra 46, 529 61, 413 25, 652 333, 376 188, 825 292,816 | 6,317,623 63, 656 266, 063 22.42 | 72, 074 
i iinibnimee siamese 929 1,401 525 6, 516 3,074 5, 636 | 102, 221 1, 225 5, 186 18. 87 | (5) 
i lala 2, 736 598 203 2,716 1, 082 2, 694 | 63, 060 586 | 2, 523 23.99 | 613 
Region XIII: | 
CO ESET ee 1,318 162 77 1,383 777 1,905 | 47,197 434 1,914 23. 97 ® 
i cient niceentine 4, 572 560 | 306 4, 269 3,115 3, 541 65, 424 770 3, 400 18. 62 923 
i al i 10, 159 10, 690 | 2, 345 28, 381 14, 586 23, 176 484, 004 5, 038 21, 546 21.5 6, 397 
Was Misi ust. 10, 357 13, 504 2, 712 47,027 19, 636 37, 443 | 842, 303 8, 140 35, 451 22.74 10, 302 
! Excludes transitional claims. loyment allowance program. Includes partial and part-total unemployment. 
2 Total, -total, and partial. tate distribution excludes railroad unemployment insurance claims. 
* Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 5 Data not available. 
bined-wage plan. 


‘ be mee pee na represented by weeks of unemployment claimed under the 
unemployment insurance programs and the veterans’ unem- 


State and 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
State agencies. 


Social Security 


Table 7.—_Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month, by 
type of benefit * and by month, August 1950- August 1951, and monthly benefits awarded by type of benefit, August 1951 
[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Sept. 27, 1951] 





















































" Wife’s or , Widow’s or p * 
Total Old-age husband’s Child’s widewen’s Mother’s Parent’s 
Item 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number| Amount | Number|Amount | Nvnber| Amount | Number|Amount | Number| Amount 
Monthly benefits in 
current-payment 
status at end of 
month: 
1950 
August ?_......... 2, 967,055 | $61,640.7 | 1,405,592 | $37, 051.6 | 425,604 |$5, 949.9 | 666,102 |$8, 845.8 | 297,999 |$6, 252.0 | 157,503 |$3,343.7| 14,255) $197.6 
September .......-. 3, 026, 332 | 114,015.1 | 1,444,772 67, 353.8 | 436,624 |10, 696.5 | 669,716 |18, 780.4 | 302,435 |11,077.3 | 158,391 | 5,578.4 14, 394 528.8 
SS: 3, 182,342 | 118,352.9 | 1,563,318 | 70,955.8 | 459,990 |11,113.8 | 676,758 |18, 929.3 | 305,790 |11, 199.9 | 162,066 | 5,624.2 , 420 529.9 
November--..-.....| 3,346, 167 122, 926.5 | 1,681,370 74, 621.1 | 486,238 |11, 581.5 | 688,131 |19, 144.6 | 309,848 |11, 336.4 | 166,111 | 5,711.6 14, 469 531.4 
December......... 3, 477, 243 | 126, 856.5 | 1,770,984 | 77,678.3 | 508,350 |11, 994.9 | 699,703 |19, 366.3 314, 189 |11, 481.3 | 169,438 | 5,800.8 14, 579 534.9 
1951 
0S EE 3, 605, 235 | 130, 882.8 | 1, 850, 207 80, 584. 4 532,187 |12,477.3 | 715,188 |19, 700.6 | 319,513 |11,665.2 | 173,354 | 5,912.6 14, 786 542.6 
February -.-.-..-.....| 3, 706, 586 | 134,090.8 | 1,912,170 82, 843.8 | 548,047 |12, 790.4 | 729,616 |20,033.9 | 325, 555 |11,872.2 | 176,156 | 5,998.8 15, 042. 551.8 
March... ..-...-..| 3,809,165 | 137,258.9 | 1,971,703 | 84,971.8 | 563,346 |13,087.0 | 746,247 |20, 418.5 | 332, 589 |12,114.0 | 179,877 | 6,100.9 | 15,453 566.7 
| SRE | 3, 890, 018 | 139,636.9 | 2,016,135 | 86,496.1 | 575,098 |13,304.9 | 760,697 |20, 732.2 | 338, 539 |J2,315.9 | 183,719 | 6,207.7 15, 830 580.1 
| eRe 3, 968, 900 | 141,881.2 | 2,055, 581 87, 842.9 | 586,829 |13, 510.5 | 776,336 (21, 059.9 | 345,112 |12, 519.9 | 188,681 | 6,348.3 16, 361 599.7 
BERS res 4, 033, 583 | 143, 708.8 | 2,090,668 | 89,000.0 | 596,098 |13,674.0 | 787,311 |21, 282.4 | 350,343 |12,683.3 | 192,357 | 6,452.8 16, 806 616.3 
Ree 4,098,870 | 145, 720.2 | 2,129,909 | 90,390.7 | 606,188 |13,872.8 | 704,875 |21,425.9 | 355,678 |12, 858.5 | 194,925 | 6, 537.6 17, 295 634.8 
( 4,176,535 | 148,118.8 | 2,176, 036 92, 025.0 | 618,128 |14, 108.4 | 804,807 |21, 632.4 | 361,970 |13,071.2 | 197,712 | 6,625.3 17, 882 656.5 
Monthly benefits | 
awardedin Aug- | | | 
ust 1951... ---| 18,762 | 3,712.9 63, 417 2,332.9 | 19,555 394.6 | 20,513 474.2 7,771 267.0 6, 794 218.5 712 25.5 
| i 














1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 
1950, under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950: 
(1) husband’s and widower’s insurance benefits became payable; ( 


2 Effective Sept. 1, 


spectively. 


2) the terms 3 Partly estimated. 


“primary insurance benefit’? and ‘“‘widow’s current insurance benefit” were 
changed to ‘“‘old-age insurance benefit” and “‘mother’s insurance benefit,” re- 





MEDICAL CARE EXPENDITURES 
(Continued from page 10) 
Public assistance paid the medical 
charges directly to the vendor of 
services in 76 of the 203 free care 


bequests, the profit that the hospital 
makes on private beds, and various 
other ways.'* 

In the present studies only about 6 
percent of all beneficiaries obtained 


plained of specific chronic ailments, 
yet seemed satisfied not to seek regu- 
lar medical advice because they 
thought nothing could be done. Some 
who had no medical attention of any 


cases. In addition to the 203 benefi- free clinic service. In the St. Louis kind during the year were satisfied 
ciary groups reporting free care, study the findings were similar, with not to have had any. The majority 


another 22—not shown in the tabula- 
tion—received public assistance pay- 
ments that had been increased to 
meet medical costs. Thus a total of 
225 beneficiary groups (13 percent) 
reported some medical attention pro- 
vided by community resources and 
private physicians. In all likelihood 
this number is an understatement of 
the amount of free service. Impossible 
to assess are the charges that might 


only about 5 percent receiving free 
clinic service. In view of the fact that 
beneficiaries were generally persons of 
small means, and that some who 
did not use clinics would probably 
have been eligible to do so, it seems 
likely that they did not always. know 
about community resources or realize 
that they might seek clinic service to 
their advantage. 


of beneficiaries were apparently not 
in the habit of visiting physicians 
regularly. Certain objective facts can 
be isolated. Beneficiary groups having 
low incomes, for example, were more 
likely to express dissatisfaction with 
the amount of care they received than 
were the beneficiary groups having 
higher incomes, as indicated below. 











have been made in terms of what the Amount of Medical Care Total dissatished 
patient could afford to pay and not in Each person interviewed was asked Income level = om 
terms of the standard fee or cost of whether the beneficiary group re- oon wa, 
the service. Survey evidence suggests ceived as much medical care during 

that in some cases beneficiaries paid the survey year as they felt would onmarriea beneficiaries. 771 19.7 
only what they could. As a matter of benefit them. About a fourth felt that jae ee | WO <s ennttnd one +i 
traditional practice, doctors’ fees and they had not received as much medi- 1,200 or more___-___2.2.. 137 6.6 
hospital ward charges are adjusted cal care as they needed. sg peter tag ame Ta bd oe 
somewhat to the patients’ ability to Attitudes toward medical care as me <n sahidniaiats 5 * 
pay. Ward patients who pay what well as the ability to meet the costs wine bis.8.. = = 
the hospital charges them but not entered into these subjective re- Less than $600.......... 30 43.3 
what their care costs in effect receive sponses. Some beneficiaries com- = [}1js---sssrr-o- , 33 
“part-free” care, for which the com- 1,800 or more__.......... 110 16.4 
munity pays through community 


chest and individual contributions, 
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14 Greater Boston Community Survey, 
Boston, February 1949, p. 50. 








(Continued on page 28) 





Table 8.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, August 1950-August 1951! 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
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Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid 
children the to to the 
perma- Old- {depend-| Aid | perma-| Gen. 
Year and Total Old-age Aid to nently General Total age ent to nently | eral 
month —_ assistance Recipients the blind one assistance assist- — -_, —_ assist- 
= totally ance dren inc tota an 
Families | dis- (fami- a - 
Total? | Children abled lies) abled 3 
Number of recipients | Percentage change from previous month 
1950 | } | 
SS ee 2, 805, 011  * ~saao 1, 663, 489 Sf aa ae 485,000 |........ +0.3 +0.3 +O. 4 |... tae |; 2.8 
September---j_...........- 2, 809, 537 _ 4 |  eeere 1, 661, 004 06.080 65 355..; 4. 469,000 |.....-.- +.2 —.3 5 oe ae | —3.9 
| AR eee 2, 798, 711 655, 251 | 2,244,576 | 1,667, 780 97, 194 58, 250 408, 000 | ae a —.4 +.2 +.6 | ..-| 13.0 
November -_._|_........_._. 2, 793, 712 649, 931 | 2,226,685 | 1,653,151 97, 491 61, 050 | 403, 000 indians —.2 —-.8 +.3 | +4.8 —13 
December. -__}_...........-. 2, 786, 216 651,309 | 2,233,194 | 1,660, 933 97; 453 68, 800 | 413, 000 —— -3| +.2 (*) +12.7 +2.6 
} | | | 
| | poe 
OE ME Se 2, 784, 199 652, 971 2, 240,743 | 1,666,911 96, 062 70, 770 425, 000 esatlil —.1) +3) —14] +2.9 +3.0 
De debiatdtineine 2, 777, 722 651,928 | 2,238,185 | 1,665,048 96, 065 | 74, 567 | 421,000 |........ —.2 —.2 (5) +5.4) =—L10 
2, 771, 640 651,356 | 2,236,472 | 1,663,919 95, 905 80, 002 412, 000 | —2| —1 —.2 ee 7.3) —21 
2, 760, 691 645, 822 | 2,218,670 | 1,652,472 96, 974 87, 845 384,000 |........| —.4 —.8 +11] +9.8 —6.8 
2,754,884 | 640,606 | 2,198,894 | 1,638, 116 96, 990 97,079 355,000 |.....-.-| —.2] —.8] @) | +105) —26 
2, 745, 285 632, 649 | 2,171,426 | 1,617,893 97, 024 104, 230 335, 000 —-.3| —12 (5) +7.4 | —6.2 
2, 737, 675 618, 394 | 2,123,693 | 1, 582,218 97, 256 108, 907 324, 000 -—.3 | —2.3 +.2) +4.5] —3.2 
2, 731, 979 612,105 | 2, 104,074 1, 567, 841 97,345 111, 329 | 319, 000 —.2 —1.0 +1] 42.2] =—L4 
| | | | 
Amount of assistance | Percentage change from previous month 
1950 BL | P38 G.4 - ; | | : ; 
August__..... $195, 145, 237 |$122, 687,714 | “ , 956, 225 \$4, 5 SSE Sew $22, 089, 000 +0. 2 +0.7 +0.2 0.5 —2.6 
September-_.| 194,647,657 | 123, 086, 487 }, 051, 975 | 4,436, 195 |_ .| 21,073,000 —.3} +.3 +.2 +.5 —4.6 
October. ....| 192,265,677 | 121, 124,389 } 45 Bil’ 754 | 4, 463, 099 | 2, 399, 435 18, 467, 000 -1.2| —1.6| —.5 6 —12.4 
November -_--} 192, 572,324 | 120, 824, 086 46, 220, 553 4, 472, 924 | 2, 533,761 | 18, 521,000 +.2 | —.2 | +.9 2 5. +.3 
December....| 193, 264,021 | 119, 954, 750 46, 529, 002 | 4 480, 867 | 3,033,402 | 19,266,000); +.4) —.7 _. 7 2) +19.7 +4.0 
1951 | 
January -....- 194, 962, 874 | 120,099, 988 | 47, 327, 250 | 4,438,705 | 3,170, 931 19, 926, 000 | +.8 | +.1} +1.7 —.9) +4.5 +3.4 
February - -- - 194, 437, 286 119, 131, 206 | 47, 857, 550 4,454,255 | 3,383,275 | 19,611,000 —.3 —.8 +1.1 +.4 +6.7 —1.6 
March......- 194, 532, 503 | 118, 948,024 | 48, 088, 334 | 4, 448, 593 | 3, 596,552 | 19, 451, 000 ® | —2) +85] —.1] 6.3 —.8 
seni... ... 191, 950, 100 | 118, 270, 450 | 47, 521, 557 | 4,495, 465 | 3,946,628 | 17,716,000 we™ 25 eer © ees Be 8 | +9.7) —89 
a 191, 037,004 | 118,929,307 | 47,021, 843 4, 523,461 | 4,399,393 | 16, 163,000 —.5 | +.6} —1.0} +.6 | +11.5 | —8.8 
te las 189, 319, 242 | 118, 665, 540 | 46, 384, 194 4, 537,434 | 4,677,074 | 15,055,000} —.9| —.2| —1.4] 41.7] 46.3 —7.1 
| oT 188, 142,875 | 119,304,317 | 45, 002, 602 4, 536,052 | 4,847,904 | 14,452,000 | —.6 +.5 —3.0) (4 | +3.7 | —4.0 
tite 188, 188, 906 | 119,306, 707 | 44, 744, 043 4, 557, 927 | 4, 950, 229 | 14, 630, 000 (°) | (°) —.6 * 5 +2.1 +1.2 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. 
grams administered without Federal participé ation in States administering such 
programs concurrently with programs under the Social Security Act; beginning 
October 1950, includes data for Puerto Rico and the 
month these jurisdictions were included under the public assistance titles of the 


Social Security Act. All data subject to revision. 


Excludes pro- 


Virgin is slands, the first 


5 Increase of less than 





2? Beginning October 1950, includes as recipients the children and | parent or 
other adult relative in families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult 
were considered in determining the amount of assistance. 

3 Program initiated in October 1950 under Public Law 734. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


0.05 percent. 
7 





There was evidence from the com- 
ments of the beneficiaries to support 
the conclusion that the low-income 
beneficiaries more often than not 
sought medical attention only as a 
last resort and that they tended es- 
pecially to neglect the need for dental 
and eye care. 


Conclusions 


What beneficiaries spent for medical 
care was on the whole unrelated to 
their ability to meet the costs. Many 
beneficiaries spent more for medical 
care than they could finance from cur- 
rent income. They then met the costs 
largely by drawing on assets and ob- 
taining help from relatives. 

Beneficiaries included in this study 
range from those who were completely 
independent to those who were little 
short of complete dependence. The 
majority had assets, but relatively 
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few had sufficient assets in addition 
to real estate to meet continuous or 
substantial expenses for medical care. 
The assets of some had already been 
depleted by the expenses of illness; the 
assets of many others were rapidly 
disappearing. It is estimated that at 
least 50 percent of all old-age bene- 
ficiary groups either had no assets 
other than real estate or that all such 
assets would be depleted in 1 year or 
less at the rate they were used during 
the survey year by beneficiary groups 
that had medical expenses of $200 
or more and used assets. 

Considering the marginal economic 
situation of most beneficiaries, it is 
surprising that so few used voluntary 
or tax-supported clinic resources. It 
seems more than likely that bene- 
ficiaries did not always know about 
community resources, and that those 
who did probably did not always un- 


derstand that they might use these 
resources to their advantage. 

Only a small minority of benefici- 
aries were covered by any form of pre- 
paid medical care insurance. In most 
instances this insurance paid the cost 
of hospitalization only, leaving phy- 
sicians’ bills and all other costs to be 
met out of the beneficiary’s own re- 
sources. It is clear that old-age insur- 
ance beneficiaries have not been able 
to accumulate enough in savings to 
ensure adequate provision for medical 
care in case of a long illness. Nor can 
an old-age and survivors insurance 
program provide monthly cash bene- 
fits large enough to meet extraordi- 
nary medical expenditures. Insurance 
provisions to meet the cost of medical 
care, including hospitalization and 
physician’s and other services, is @ 
necessary part of any program to pro- 
vide security in old. age. 


Social Security 


1 daddy ooZzZz 


ae 


Table 9.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care 
for re “fame 198 of public assistance, by program and 
u 











State, ne 1951! 
- | ee oo 
Aid to the 
Old-age Aid to Aid perma- General 
State 2 assist- dependent to the nently and assist- 
ance children blind totally ance? 
disabled | 
Calif.... Seueaial » ae rT eae (4) $37, 648 
Conn...--..--| $166,019 $94, 196 | $4, 153 (4) (5) 
WS occ ac cin’ Bae 3 8 2 Case a (5) 
SRE | 434, 490 41,491 | 10, 696 | $11, 670 | 369, 873 
DU coed -. 275, 450 55, 559 | 9,611 (4) 130, 176 
ht isbleoonaiinines is oe ee ee ae (‘) | 124, 838 
ea 107, 344 24, 505 1, 845 12,618 | 52, 302 
7S eS aS 2,499 | 141 1,188 | 522 
PR, duildtidis dulladadenes thedaectatkcuitendiiieiete Mes (4) 39, 885 
ae ‘ as a Se ee 69, 287 
Minn......... | 588,921 | 56, 080 |. cok ai... | @& (5) 
ES eS ee ee eres ie ae 102, 369 
147, 898 8, 480 631 | (*) (8) 
in dntabtionedeiudies aS RS ae | (4 4, 358 
Rt inacdpedntios 61, 337 16, 509 | 2, 896 | (4) (5) 
| ae LD OO 4. skits chine | (4) 96, 653 
a6 «\odinenia 870, 582 358, 467 | 31, 965 | 273, 428 (8) 
N. Dak. ...... 23, 038 8, 285 | 535 | 1,446 22, 239 
Ohio. - 252, 077 7, 983 | 4,133 432, 360 
a a Sa Sa 2 SPR eS 250, 828 
inc dtdetinlvcolinbheesnktnslinasdaticlhtiiaiencos SOP aes 44, 361 
am « i 41 li | R leblibie de aa 26 
Va... sd neo ee iE Be ee 5, 807 
Wis. 337, 959 80, O11 6, 881 4, 853 88, 904 


1 For June data excluding 
September 1951. 

2 Excludes States that either m 
June or did not report suc h pay 

In all States 


vendor payments for medical care, see the Bulletin, 


ade no vendor payments for medical care for 
ments. 


except California, Lilinois, Louisiana, Nevada, New Jersey, 


and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on behalf of recipients of the 
special types of public assistance 
4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


§ Data not available. 


Table 10.—Average payments including vendor payments 
for medical care and average amount vendor 


of 
ments per assistance case, by program and State, 
June 1951! 





















































Old d ab Aid to a at General 
-age ependent permanen 
assistance children the blind | and totally | assistance * 
(per family) disabled 
Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- 
Btate ? dor dor dor dor dor 
pay- pay- pay- pay- pay- 
ae ments a ments x ments All ments _All ments 
for “| for "|. for Pe + fee - Fo a ee 
ance | medi-| 22° | medi-| 92° | medi-| 92° | medi-| 9° | medi- 
cal cal cal cal cal 
care care care care care 
| 
Calif: ..<. pane | a ee ® ® $45. 94) $1.21 
Conn... -/$68. 94) $8. 35/$124. 61/$17. 02/$79. 54/$13. 75) (# )» |); ®| © 
RS » oe Rs % 73:70. 2 OL. ee (5) (®) 
Ill. _.....| 47.36] 3.69] 99. 1.79} 50.52| 2. 54)$50. 81) $8. 52) 57.01} 11.82 
aes. 40.30} 5.55} 70.29) 5.45} 43.05} 5.19} @) | @ |630.23/615.36 
Kans. ....| 51.70} 2.78) 85.68] 5.05] 52.96) 2.84] 51.75] 4.91) 56.33) 17.79 
? Tae Fe 49. 70 10| 44. 29 07| 3134; 08) 30.14) .09 
SMA 1 oR BS Se eS GF a Fo 37.81) 3.01 
Minn___.| 52.95] 10.64) 94.98) 4.68)... | (4) (*) (®) 8 
Nebr--_...| 52.25) 6.46} 89.11] 2.52] 63.41) .85) @ | ® | ® 5) 
i 
ee Cee BL. es ss ER ES M1 @ 96| 6.27 
N. H...._| 52.85| 8.53] 112.34) 10.28] 58.82) 9.28) (4) (4) 5) ® 
ee Ayu er 94. 74| $B @) |) (657. 27)892.11 
N. Y___..| 60.99] 7.46] 113.56} 6.55) 70.07) 7.84] 69.43] 10.98) (5) 
N. Dak 52.68} 2.54] 112.92] 4.56 57.32] 4.78] 55.80) 3.59) 85.80} 51.72 
Ohio_..._] 46.70} 2.10} 76.93) .54) 46.64) 1.08}....-.!...... () @) 
See. Pra ux Was Say. |e eee 67. 36| 34.29 
) mee hoe Rea net» ee i! Wey Mou Wa F os 54.67} 9.30 
V.T......| 10.88} 07) 15. 30) 06 10.49} PRs fe ae 9.39) .11 
RR = Meee eee eee SP Per ee 24.93) 1.56 
Wis......| 49.56) 6. 49} 114. a1 9.11} 54 43) 5-01) 69.91} 6.35/59. 16/916. 13 








1 For June data excluding vendor payments for medicai care, see the Bulletin, 
September 1951. All averages based on cases receiving money payments, 
vendor payments for medical care, or both. 

2 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for June 
or did not report such payments. Also excludes States for which count of cases 
is believed to be incomplete. 

3 In all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Nevada, New Jersey, 
and the Virgin Islands averages based on totals that include cases of the 
special types of public assistance for which medical bills were paid from general 


assistance funds. 


for these services. 





4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
‘ Data on vendor payments for medical care not available. 
* Based on figures that include cases receiving burial only and total payments 


7 Not computed because count of cases believed to be incomplete. 
8 Based on figures that include cases receiving burial only. 





OAA AND ADC, 1940-50 
(Continued from page 18) 
of those for aid to dependent children 
from 1940 to 1950. 

1. The increases were, in largest 
part, due to a complex of social and 
economic change beyond the control 
of legislators and administrators, yet 
creating greater need for public assist- 
ance even in an expanding economy. 

2. The increased costs present an 
exaggerated picture of what hap- 
pened, in that the increase in recipient 
counts and in average payments was 
larger than the actual growth in the 
number of eligible persons and im- 
provement in the States’ assistance 
standards. 

3. At the same time, the facts in- 
dicate a real growth in the number of 
persons covered by the programs and 
a true upward change in the standard 
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of living provided assistance recipi- 
ents. 

Examination of the facts shows 
also that most of the factors pushing 
costs upward had their greatest effect 
in the aid to dependent children pro- 
gram and among the States with low- 
est fiscal ability. On the other hand, 
the factors decreasing costs had their 
greatest influence on the old-age 
assistance program and among the 
wealthiest States. How the effects of 
these factors were translated into 
changes in the public assistance pro- 
grams was determined primarily by 
the relative fiscal ability of the States 
and differences in community atti- 
tudes and living patterns. 

This conclusion is strengthened by 
two facts: (1) Where necessary to 
maintain the program at the relative 
level that the State can afford and is 


willing to support, many States have 
supplemented the maximum pay- 
ments in which the Federal Govern- 
ment will share with considerable 
amounts of State-local funds; (2) the 
amount of increase in assistance pay- 
‘ments since 1940 has varied among 
the States making such increases ac- 
cording to their fiscal ability and com- 
munity standards—the richest States, 
generally, making the largest dollar 
increases and the lowest-income 
States, the smallest. Recognition of 
this apparently controlling influence 
of relative fiscal ability and relative 
community living standards strength- 
ens the conclusion that, in most 
States, the change in public assistance 
from 1940 to 1950 was the result of 
all the factors mentioned, tempered 
by the States’ fiscal ability and atti- 
tude toward public assistance. 








Table 11.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, August 195f* 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 
























































om Percentage change from— 
boner July 1951 A t 1950 
ra) uly ugus 
State recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 

amount age : | 
ny |Amount ho Amount 
Total 2 ___|2, 731, 979|$119, 306, 707|$43. 67 | —0.2 (3) —2.6 —2.8 

Total, 52 | 
States 4_|2, 684,223) 117,619,624] 43.82 | -2.0| -1.4] —4.3 —4.1 
rt VE eae 80,356} 1,730,102| 21.53 | —.2 +.1] —2.5 +4.7 
Alaska... 1,653 93, 216| 56.39 | +.9 +.9| +2.8 —2.8 
ver Vee 14, 252 717, 566| 50.35} —.3| —.3] 42.3 +6.0 
Ark........| 62,765} 1,313,271) 20.92 | —.3 —.2} —&0 —25.9 
Calif.......| 274,430] 18,344,717] 66.85} +.1 —.1 | +1.9 —3.7 
Colo.2.....-| 52, 3, 979, 633| 76.19 | +.1 —.1] +3.0 +8.0 
Conn......- 19,781] 1,198,165] 60.57} —.3| —.4] —1.5 —7.0 
_ ea 1, 597 47,118] 29.50 | +.9 +1.7| —7.5 —5.2 
aa 2, 849 135, 195| 47.45 | +3.6 +3.3 | —1.2 +19.4 
| 2 eka 69,285) 2,675,914) 38.62 | +.2) —.2 —.6 +10.0 
i eal 97,154) 2,362,383| 24.32} -2.4| 2.2 | -58| 28 
Hawaii. __.. 2, 306 77,372| 33.55| @) | +.3| —-7.8 —6.0 
Idaho-._._- 9, 584 452,611) 47.23 | —.4| —.5 | —15.7 —8.0 
: ee 114,977} 5,306,404) 46.15 | —.2 +.3| —8.2 +.3 
7 aan 47,756| 1, 687,083| $5.83| —.8| -—.9} —89| —u1.2 
Towa.......| 49,035} 2,459,700) 50.16 | +.2 +.5| —1.0 +.1 
Kans.......| 38,044] 1,871,260) 49.19} —.6 —.7| —3.0 —4.7 
Seep 66,940} © 1,990,184) 29.73] —.3} —.4 | —2.1 +41.5 
 tGpeneren 118,912} 5, 535, 122/ 46.55 | +.2 +.2] —18 —3.3 
Maine. __.. 14, 914 638, 949) 42.84 | —.5 -.3 | —2.0 —5.9 
Ra 11, 538 452, 563} 39.22] () | 41.0] —5.3 -.7 
Mass......_| 101,573| 6,287,456} 61.90] (*) | —.2| —.4 —5.9 
Mich. >____- 95,121) 4,481,690) 47.12 | —.3 1 baci | -5.5| 53 
Minn_-_-___- , 983} 2,503,787] 45.54 | (5) +.5| —1.9 —11.7 
Miss.......| 58,724) 1,085,794) 18.49) —.2/ (@) | —10.1 —14.1 
eS 131,879} 5,708,259) 43.28 | +.2 | +.2 —.3 —1.7 
“eee é 506, 757| 51.52} —.6| —.7] —1.8 —4.0 
Nebr. __.... 22,606} 1,045,866) 46.26 | —.3 | —.2| —5.2 —.3 
wer. 2, 784 153,688] 55.20 —.5| —.3] +3.6 +5.6 
Wee eo se 7,129 314, 332) 44.09 | —.2| —.8| —4.9 —5.5 

| | | 
_ SEES 23,097| 1,157,945) 50.13 | —.3| +1.4 | —6.3 —4.2 
N. Mex ....| 10,715 413, 120) 38.56 | +.3 | +.3 +4.3 +23. 4 
| er 117,559} 6,204,490] 52.78/ +.5| —.2] -2.7 —1.4 
eae 61,181} 1,385,496) 22.65 | —.2 | .2| —2.0 —1.1 
N. Dak-___- 8, 971 452,123] 50.40; —.5| —.7| —.3 +3. 2 
Ohio.......| 119,248) 5,341,564) 44.79/ —.3/ @ | —4.8 —7.3 
be eataas 97,499] 4,753,214) 48.75 | —.4 —.4| —3.2 +3.8 
Reamer 23,128} 1,260,515] 54.50} —.3 (5) —3.7 —2.3 
EN 78,535} 3,025,497) 38.52 | —.5 —.6 | —14.2 —12.2 
Bu Ren i418 088 137,988) 7.64) 41.3) +1.2 |-.....2.].--.-.22. 
eee 9, 748 442,266) 45.37) +.3) +.3/ -66| -9.2 
alia 43,039} 1,085,122) 25.21 | +.1 +. 42.0] +22.5 
8. Dak_____ 12 024 491,026} 40.84) —3| —1| -14a] +425 
Tenn. _..... 63,133} 1,838,656) 29.12 | —1.2) —1.5 | —5.5 —11.6 
Tex__._....] 220,767] 7,243,550] 32.81 | —.3 | —.2} -—2.4 —4.8 
Utah___.... 9,826) 521,526] 53.08 | (*) +7.7| —3.3] +14.3 
cate 6, 887 265, 240| 38. 51 +.1 +1.0 4] +7.6 
pit EEO E 638 6, 625} 10.38 | +1.6 ae A ee ere anes 
Saga a 432, 743| 22.19 | +.2 $7) —21) +15 
wie... 69,387] 4,269,474) 61.53 | —.3 —1.0/ -—6.1]} -—11.4 

j ] 

W, Va...... 25, 941 677, 752) 26.13 | @) | —.4| —4.6 | —7.¢ 
irr lac 52,038} 2,413,693/ 46.38 | @) | 464] -20| +50 
We senna. 4,318 240,975) 55.81 | +.1 | —.] +.8 | +1.8 











1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent program administered without Federal participation. All 
data subject to revision. 

2 Includes 4,050 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘ States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. Per- 
centages computed on totals for States with approved plans in respective 
months; data for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands included beginning 
October 1950, Indiana data excluded beginning August 1951. See also footnote 2. 

bd of less than 0.05 percent. 








Table 12.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and ment. 
to recipients, by State, August 1951 ‘tee P 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only sueh 







































payments] 
Payments to Percentage change f 
recipients e ge from— 
corel | July 1951 
er 0 } uly 195 August 1950 
State recip- in— in— 

ients Total | Aver- 
amount | age . 
— |Amount — Amount 
| ni? 2, -| 

Total ?...| 97,345) $4, 557, 927|$46.82 | +0.1| 40.5] +1.1 +3.3 


Total, 49 | 
States 2 92,769} 4,376,704) 47.18 | —1.8| -1.0| +190] +189 





| 
! 


























ee 1, 552] 35, 821| 23.08 | —.7 | —.5| +3.3 +4.9 
re, eee 770) 42, 565) 55.28 }|°--3.5 | —6.1] —9.4 -17.2 
/ eee 1, 955 50, 518] 25.84 | +.2 | +.1}) —2.4 —18,3 
Calif.2___._. | 11,361 926,321) 81.54] +.6 | +.3| +7.9 +6.5 
Ses 357| 21,270) 59.58 | +.3 +.3 —5.8 +1.3 
Conn......- 308) 20,941] 67.09] +.3/ +.5| +961] +4174 
— | 207} 9,238] 44.631 +.5| 41.2) 48.9] 4409 
ME: 1a Ginette 260) 13,382] 51.47] +.4 | 0 —.4 +24.9 
Seat | 8,308} 136, 567| 41.28} +.2| (4) ao 47.4 
a a aes 29.14 +.2 +.6 +4.0 +7.9 
Hawaii Zz 116 4,452) 38.38 | +1.8 | +-4.6 7.4 +10.1 
Idaho. ._._-| 208} 11,055} 53.15 eo —.6} —2.3 +10.3 
 aatercRoneats A 4,135 208, 253! 50.36} —.3 | +.5| —5.0 +4.5 
RE 1, 775| 68, 299; 88.48 | —1.3 | —f.8 — —7.6 
lowa 1, 267] §74,970| 59.17} +.7| +2.4 2.2 +5.4 
Kane......-.- 641| 33, 159] 51.73 | +.3] +2.2] —7.4|) —&2 
a 2, 499 79,456] 31.80] ( | om, 2 +4, +50.9 
ae 1,890 84,293) 44.60} +1.1 | 42.0 41.0) +444 
Maine.____- 643) 29, 206) 45. 56 —.5 —.8| —4.0] —3.5 
_” eee 489) 21, 539) 44.05 | +.2 +1.1 +2.3 | +100 
Mass. ..... 1, 560] 116,865) 74.48} +.1| +7.0/ 44.1 +-16.0 
Mich. ..._. 1, 842 96,825) 52.57 | —.4 +.2|} —.6 +2.4 
Biinm.... «a. 1,143 67,604) 59.15 | —.8 +.8/ +55) +111 
Miss 2, 791) 65,321; 23.40 | +.4 +.6|) —3.7) —I48 
| See 2,764, ©110,560\*40.00| —.1 =, —-1.3 —1.3 
Mest...... 543 30, 623) 56. 40 +.2 +.5 2.1 +.2 
ae 751 47,347) 63.05 | +.5 +3.2 6.5 +14,7 
| a lioal $7 2,364 ¢ (7) ¢? (7) (?) 

i ee 307 15, 026) 48.94) +.3 —.5 —3.8 —2.5 
> Se 7389 45,096) 57.16 | +.8 +3.8 +-3.5 +9.4 

| | 
N. Mex....| 511 18, 441| 36.09 | —2.3 —3.2 —.8 +111 
eae 4,195 252,641} 60.22 | +.8 (4 +5.4 +9.4 
aA 4, 484 3 (4) —.3 5.9 +6.8 
N. Dak_. 113 0 +5. 5 —1.7 +18.9 
eile 3, 809 | —,4 +151) —1.6 —4.5 
Okla sewee 2,610 | —.4) -.5 | —3.3 +6.3 
PSS 393 0 | 1.3 1.3 +5.7 
ne on. 15, 397 2} 39.63 | +.4 +-.3 —.5 | —L1 
oh Tiere 463 ¢ 3/ —.2}) —1.2 ee 
8) eRe 13] 7 5 | 0 3 6 | t.5 
| | | 
s.C ro 1, 621 44,879 27.69 +.4 +.7 | +5. 5 | +15.1 
8. Dak 21¢ 8,279) 38.33 | —1.4 —.9| —1.8] +6.2 
Des 2, 740 102, 497| 37.41 | —.3 | —.7 3.6 | +13 
eee 6, 098 225, 229) 36. § (*) —.} 6.7 | —9.5 
Utah_...... 216 11,942] 55.20) +.5|) +44] +.9 +14.5 
i 178 7, 588) 42.63 —.6 —.1| —6.8] +2.6 
eee: 18 re ee ye ek ve ee, 
ee 1, 520 46, 689) 30.72} +.3.) +.3|) —2 +.8 
Wash.? 848 63, 049) 74.35 +1 | +.9 is —1.7 
Wy Wabuic.. 1,077 33,399) 31.01 | +.2 | —.2| +1.6 +1.7 
ek don | 1, 384 72,613) 52.47 +.5 | + 4.9 Lt 1.7 | +9.8 
Wyo 7 5,297| §4.61/ @) | @% —3.0 +.3 
| 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude program in Connecticut administered without Federal participation 
concurrently with program under the Social Security Act. Alaska does not 
administer aid to the blind. All data subject to revision. 

2 Includes 549 recipients of aid to the partially self-supporting blind in Cali- 
fornia and 22 in Washington and parments to these recipients; such payments 
are made without Federal participation. For Pennsylvania includes payments 
of about $228,000 made without Federal participation to about 5,900 recipients. 

3 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. Per- 
centages computed on totals for States with approved plans in respective 
months; data for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands included beginning 
October 1950; Indiana data excluded beginning August 1951; Pennsylvania 
with a large caseload was included beginning February 1951 and accounts for 
the large increase from August 1950. See also footnote 2. 

Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. " 

§ Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

* Represents statutory monthly pension of $40 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ment for other than a month. 

7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percentage 
change, on less than 100 recipients. 
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Table 13.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, August 1951* 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 






























































* eens | 
Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
. July 1951 August 1950 
Number Average per— Tey 
State of, in in— 
amilies m — Tota 
Total? | Children 
amount Number Number 
Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
families families 
“ 

a a ee oS OE 612, 105 2, , 104, 074 | 1, 567,841 |$44, 744, 043 $73.10 $21. 27 —1.0 —0.6 —6.6 —2.6 
Sn: Ae Ne ie, ten 602, 585 | 2,072, 595 | 1, 544,640 | 44, 116, 857 73. 21 21. 29 —2.6 —2.0 8.1 +4.0 
ER SI Sa oS ca 18, 656 65, 057 51, 572 678, 648 36. 38 10. 43 +.2 +2.6 +3.0 +25.9 
SE Ee Ry SA 690 2,171 1, 565 48, 736 70. 63 22. 45 +.4 —.7 +7.5 +35.8 
RRC REE ST a RS 3, 861 14, 563 10, 903 292, 086 75. 65 20. 06 —2.9 —3.0 —4.8 —4.7 
| AMIR EET, SE re ER a 14, 963 53, 105 40, 549 530, 667 35. 47 9.99 —1.0 —.7 —16.5 —29.4 
inn: winc hadtinecnackbequianhel 56, 435 173, 823 129,921 | 6,303, 416 111.71 36. 27 —1.1 -—.3 +5.1 +7.2 
ESR ES ERE ASR 5,355 19, 518 14, 676 478, 286 89. 32 24. 50 —.8 —1.6 —2.9 +9.6 
OES ORR, 2 ae 5, 406 17, 655 12, 761 577, 870 106. 89 32. 73 —1.5 —2.0 +.2 —5.7 
SE SS ee eae 718 2,75 2,113 58, 407 81.35 21.17 +.6 +1.2 +2.4 +15.3 
District of Columbia................ 2, 137 8, 584 6, 607 205, 941 96. 37 23.99 +6.4 +6.1 —.3 +30.1 
NS ante ech ade knn cagtebeotnnuatel 23, 857 78, 097 58, 478 940, 886 39. 44 12. 05 —4.0 —3.3 —14.2 —%4.1 
EERE TE ER Neal 19, 592 64, 421 49, 740 906, 840 46. 29 14. 08 +1.0 +1.2 +21.0 +19.7 
SRR. ORR SE 3, 274 12, 269 9, 543 275, 171 84. 05 22. 43 —2.2 —2.0 —17.0 —21.7 
GRA SOE ES Alas SRS 2, 283 7, 881 5, 790 239, 144 104.7 30. 34 —1.7 —1.8 —9.6 +.7 
RN SE Sy EAE A aS 22, 630 80, 051 59,208 | 2,482,390 109. 69 31. 01 —.7 +5.0 —5.5 +13.5 
SL idiks « ginukbuihiichi edema aMieds 9, 493 $1, 388 23, 187 626, 134 65. 96 19. 95 —£.2 —2.0 —18.0 —18.6 
SRST CN ie aE Spee 5, 158 17, 970 13, 325 4502, 147 97.35 27.94 —.3 —.4 —1.5 +22.4 
SE 5 CR a 4, 558 16, 106 12, 130 372, 675 81. 76 23.14 —1.9 —1.3 —12.0 +11.0 
Se ER 22, 572 79, 630 58, 469 948, 944 42. 04 11. 92 —1.3 —1.1 —5.1 +6.8 
SRT REE AMES Sa Sie 22, 984 82, 953 61,439 | 1,141, 563 49. 67 13. 76 —1.5 —1.0 —24.1 —22.8 
id cae a pled eit ademadnteas 4,419 15, 367 11, 169 324, 111 73.34 21. 09 —1.2 —1.5 +7.6 +21.9 
i a le ae 5, 583 21, 437 16, 298 463, 909 83. 09 21. 64 —4.5 —3.0 —12:9 —6.2 
Massachusetts. .................- 13, 028 43,310 31,842 | 1,415,748 108. 67 32. 69 —.6 —.8 —3.9 —6.6 
I nici cndinanckodannoctianial 24, 672 79, 562 56,583 | 2,279,012 92.37 28. 64 —.2 —.2 —10.3 6,7 
RR ae LA RIGS es oe 7, 735 26, 067 19, 748 742, 313 95. 97 28. 48 —.6 +.4 —2.3 +2.9 
ities igsetiiinaan | 10, 454 39, 079 30, 162 201, 905 19.31 5.17 —.5 +1.1 —21.0 —43.8 
STRESS SI 23, 358 79, 304 58,250 | 1,219, 432 52. 21 15. 38 —1.0 —.8 —10.3 —10.7 
| BRT a RaW Se 2,352 8, 200 6, 041 202, 484 86. 09 24. 69 —1.3 —1.5 —2.1 +7.9 
RIS RR eS a | 3, 305 10, 740 8, 015 287, 336 86. 94 26. 75 —.8 —1.1 —9.7 —4.4 

RAS ale RR a 7 91 64 1,052 (®) (8) (8) (®) ® ® 
oy SS EES ae | 1, 47 4, 902 3, 535 147, 907 100. 62 30.17 —1.6 —.4 —l1.1 —1.5 
EE ee es : 5, 109 17, 040 12, 916 478, 558 93. 67 28. 08 +.6 (*) -7.8 —6.2 
SEs a wmkawensdwediantucts pal 5, 589 19, 399 14, 760 296, 728 53. 09 15. 30 —.2 —.8 +6.8 +15.9 
A ce a 53, 159 178, 051 126,662 | 5,760, 207 108. 36 32.35 —.5 -.3 —8.8 —2.4 
ETRE SES OS, 16,314 7 59, 238 45, 371 749, 245 45. 93 7 12. 65 (®) +.1 +3.7 +9.6 
OS SR Re eS 1 1, 648 5, 966 4, 518 145, 879 88. 52 24.45 —2.1 —2.1 —9.6 —18.4 
| NSE ae RR Saad, So =a 14, 269 51, 617 38, 529 991, 485 69. 49 19. 21 —.9 —.3 —3.4 +9.9 
a Ra PER SF 0 21, 453 71, 397 54,010 | 1,547,872 72.15 21. 68 —.7 —1.0 —5.7 +49.7 
EOE 3, 166 10, O11 7,308 307, 568 97.15 30. 72 —3.4 —3.7 —16.7 —21.7 
NS SEARO PR LE, 36, 974 132, 089 97,851 | 3,121,893 84. 43 23. 63 —2.1 —3.3 —26.9 —26.8 
Puerto Rico... . KE 11, 789 37,117 27, 621 106, 841 9. 06 2. 88 +1.6 +8.8. L.........sccmuiadeendiiiaanties 

| 

NG. i caccausaveaipavandiol 3, 253 10, 913 7,849 285, 472 87.76 26. 16 -.4 +.1 —14.4 —13.8 
0 NS SEED Career 6, 616 24, 715 19, 124 255, 418 38. 61 10. 33 —.8 —.8 —9.7 +28. 4 
I 2, 586 8, 398 6, 252 180, 996 69. 99 21. 55 +.1 —.2 +8.2 +19.2 
SS ee EE Se ; 22, 127 78, 759 59,113 | 1,050, 418 47.47 13. 34 —1.0 —1.0 —13.8 —15.3 
RRS ESS ASE- 18, 342 70, 580 52, 496 868, 147 47.33 12.30 —1.8 —.6 —5.0 +2.9 
RES SERSa ae 3, 089 10, 789 7, 999 326, 993 105. 86 30. 31 +1.4 +2.3 —10.9 +11.2 
ORR Saar Sa. 1, 026 3, 550 2, 755 54, 755 53. 37 15. 42 —.2 —.3 —1.7 —3.8 
OS DOI 6k ois cxenss bienlindiie 187 576 509 2, 883 15. 42 5. 01 +2.2 $0.7 fee eee 
ES a aa Spat 8,110 30, 155 22, 840 409, 656 50. 51 13. 59 —.6 +8 —.8 +8.3 
RS HER IIs. tH 9, 968 32, 908 23, 748 047, 343 95. 04 28.7 —3.7 —5.7 —18.2 —18.7 
3 Re ORs cee : 17,327 64, 108 49, 428 997, 040 57. 54 15. 55 —.2 —.6 —7.9 —4.2 
ET GIR 8, 402 28, 598 21, 032 907, 862 108. 05 31.75 —1.5 —.7 —7.8 +4.0 
RRS SE IRE aa 577 2, 040 | 1, 517 55, 624 96. 40 27.27 —1.4 —2.3 +3.6 +1.9 
! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p.21. Figures in italics ‘ Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipient 


represent programs administered w ithout Federa participation. Data exclude 
programs in Florida, Kentucky, and Nebraska administered without Federal 
participation concurrently with programs under the Social Security Act. All 
data subject to revision. 

? Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in de- 
termining the amount of assistance. 

§ States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. Per- 
centages computed on totals for States with approved plans in respective raonths; 
data for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands included beginning October 1950, 
Indiana data excluded beginning August 1951. 


Bulletin, November 1951 


quarterly. 


5 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 


change, on less than 100 families. 


* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Number of adults included in total number of recipients is estimated. 

8 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, — 
mental payments of $87,388 from general assistance funds were made to 2,82 


families. 


31 





Table 14.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Payments to 
recipients 
Number of 
recipients 





Total 


amount | Average 





111,329 | $4,950, 229 $44. 46 


8, 746 190, 787 21.81 
3,017 143, 439 47.54 
95 3, 950 41. 58 
1,010 54, 039 53. 50 
, 143 50, 437 44.13 
716 34, 772 48. 56 

, 727 78, 927 

, 500 118, 082 
461, 276 
107, 373 


48, 687 
10, 944 
411,618 
52, 738 
491 

61, 459 

1, 521, 025 
84, 895 
29, 044 
140, 868 


103, 038 








Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Caroli 
Utah._.. 
Virgin Islands 23 | 
Virginia 2 | 9 33. 51 
Washington , 949 | 311, 252 62. 89 
West Virginia | 75! 23, 671 31.35 
10 | 51,399 63. 46 
25, 097 52. 50 














1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent programs under State plans not yet approved by the Social 
ty Administration. All data subject to revision. 
2 Represents States reporting plans in operation. 
§ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





Table 15.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, August 1951 } 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Payments to cases Percentage change from— 





Tuly 1951 August 1950 
in— in— 


Total 
amount 





Num- Num- 


Amount | “her |Amount 





$14, 630, 000 ‘ : —34.2 








— 98.8 
@) 
—18.4 
—4.2 
—16.1 
—54.8 


NID m1 ee me OOO 


114, 802 


155, 695 
024, 270 
878, 356 
240, 375 
10, 226 
312, 444 
22, 485 
5, 600 

, 800 
3,144 





bho Go C 2 r 
ho OOO OTR Oorakonnore 


5 he | = 
wONASCBDWBNOSO 


25, 880 
, 845 

319, 928 
39, 866 
3, 404 
738 

, 102 

215, 207 
613 


— 
fae 





2 ee OO Cr OO RO Crt 





, 163 
2, 831 8,759 
637 , 515 

, 150 27, 832 

, 200 , 000 

, 158 51, 106 

900 32, 000 

232 2,316 

, 830 71, 618 

»oae | 391,014 

, 602 | 287 | 4 
4,577 | 230,092) 50. ; +.8 

102 3,619 | 6.6 —77. 

| 

1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p.21. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 cases; percentage 
change, on less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5’ About 14 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

8 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

® Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

1 Includes 5,104 cases and payments of $145,321 representing supplementation 




















- of other assistance programs. 


11 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

12 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,257 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 6,298 cases under program administered by State 
Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage changes not 
computed. 

13 Not computed; comparable data not available. 

4 Estimated. 

16 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 








